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The Liberated 


The first wave of an aggressive military move 
usually is formed by the miserable refugees 
fleeing the invaders’ vanguard. As the Ger- 
mans twice showed in Belgium and France, 
the fugitives can be made to function as a 
heartbreaking, road-clogging embarrassment 
to the defenders’ fields of fire and room for 
maneuver. 

The two tides of Communist aggression in 


Korea have demonstrated again that nations 


impelled to conquest show utter disregard of 


the human beings living in their path. At 
left, a sister and brother lost, and possibly 
orphaned, in the Red Chinese advance. Be- 
low, a family that fled before the North 
Koreans and gained safety behind the U.N. 


forces’ firing line. 
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The Uninvited 


It’s too early to tell what results, if 
any, will come from this spring’s meet- 
ing of the Big Four Foreign Ministers. 
Since November we’ve been wading 
ff) through various preparatory exchanges 
@ that seem to have set a new high mark 
in official vituperation. After opening 
with such courtesies as “His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs presents his compli- 
ments .. .” and “the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. has the 
honor to state... ,” these documents 
promptly settle down to businesslike 
verbal slugging, with the Soviet side, 
as usual, delivering the wildest hay- 
makers: “. . . Great Britain openly 
tramples upon the . . . Anglo-Soviet 
treaty”; the U.N. fighting forces are 
| “violating Korean women and killing 
Korean children and the aged”; plus 
countless allusions to “aggression,” 
“imperialism,” and “brazen - slan- 
der.” 

In the midst of all this it was some- 
what startling to find, in Russia’s 
communication of February 25, the 
| wistful complaint that it had not been 
| asked to sign the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty: “. . . of the great powers compris- 
ing the anti-Hitlerite coalition only 
the Soviet Union was excluded from 
being a party to the North Atlantic 
Treaty.” 








lr all the Soviets are mad about is 
not being asked to join the club, let’s 
by all means invite them in. That is, 
if they’ll agree to keep Eisenhower on 
as supreme commander. 
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EPORTER’S NOTES 





Compulsory Entertainers 


Not long ago a St. Louis betting com- 
missioner named James J. Carroll re- 
fused to testify before the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee be- 
cause the television cameras annoyed 
him. We are not entirely sure just what 
a betting commissioner does and we 
have no idea what information Car- 
roll might or might not have been able 
to pass along, but we tend to agree that 
no private citizen should be compelled 
to perform as a public entertainer. 

“Our position,” one television exec- 
utive remarked recently, “is that any 
function open to the public should be 
open to television so that a greater 
number of the public can be kept in- 
formed on what its government is do- 
ing.” 

A public meeting is, of course, a 
public meeting. And the people must 
certainly be informed. But television 
(which seems to have become stand- 
ard equipment for Congressional in- 
vestigations) has to become at least as 
well behaved as the newspaper re- 
porter with his notebook, or the radio 
microphone, which for all its faults 
neither blinds its victims with glaring 
lights nor intimidates them with its 
superior bulk. 


Perhaps it all boils down to a prob-: 


lem of architecture. At the United Na- 
tions headquarters, where the lighting 
is powerful without being brutal and 
where the television cameras have 
been assigned to their own soundproof 
balcony rooms above and behind the 
public seats, meetings have been ex- 
cellently and unobtrusively reported 
by television for several years now. 
Meetings of Congressional investigat- 
ing committees, on the other hand, 
sometimes seem to be makeshift enter- 


tainments dominated by, rather than 
reported by, the television cameras. 
For the time being we defend Mr. 
Carroll’s refusal to go onstage. 


Basketball Bribery 


The overwhelming reaction of the New 
York press to bribery in big-time Madi- 
son Square Garden basketball has been 
that the players are more to be pitied 
than censured. The blame-fixing— 
press and other—has been far less 
unanimous. One basketball coach, tak- 
ing an early offensive, laid the onus on 
greedy college presidents and deans. 
The New York Post, in a fine burst of 
honesty, blew the whistle, albeit softly, 
on its own sports pages for publishing 
the bookies’ odds. Bob Cooke, sports 
editor of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, blamed the coaches. 

Predictably, the Communist Daily 
Worker picked its own culprit, the 
Whole Rotten System: “Maybe the 
biggest fix is the way the billionaire 
press is handling the gruesome college 
basketball story. . . . Could it be that 
these journalistic hysterics are part of 
the whole business of diverting the pub- 
lic’s attention from the real, basic trag- 
edies before our people—the wholesale 
corruption of the profit-system and its 
mad-dog drive toward war?” 

For our part, we are inclined to put 
some of the blame on the very speed 
and deftness of basketball. Do corrupt 
bettors attempt to fix the big intercol- 
legiate indoor track meets held in the 
Garden? Hardly, for most of the bet- 
ting crowd couldn’t sit through the dull 
spectacle. Nor, come to think of it, do 
many New Yorkers wager on how 
many times a day “the great Stalin” 
is quoted in the pages of the Daily 
Worker. Again, the whole thing is in- 
comparably dull. 

The responsibility for eradicating 
the betting evil lies, of course, with the 
city police and their new commissioner, 
Thomas F. Murphy, along with the 
large force of Madison Square Garden 
special police under Ned Irish, vice- 
president of the Garden Corporation. 
For out-of-town visitors who would 
like to know the ways of the Garden 
we have a special tip: Those panetela- 
smoking, fast-talking, overdressed men 
to be found in the lobby and the cor- 
ridors before games and at the half 
aren’t holding forums on international 
politics. 
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Correspondence 


MacArthur’s Tactics 


To the Editor: I am an admirer of The 
Reporter, but I take exception to McGeorge 
Bundy’s denunciation (January 9 issue—we 
get it a little late up here in Alaska) of 
General MacArthur's conduct of the Korean 
campaign. I should like to make it clear 
that my quarrel with Bundy does not con- 
cern his opinions as such, but the character 
of their presentation. 

I am unable to isolate the premises from 
which Bundy proceeds. Perhaps it would be 
proper to say that his premises appear to 
me identical with his conclusions. Consider 
the categorical statement that “we may take 
as a model instance [of provocation] the 
tragic error of General MacArthur in his 
‘win-the-war’ offensive.” I am not aware 
that this conclusion is so generally held 
as to justify its bald statement as a matter 
of fact. I am, rather, one of those who 
remain unconvinced that the offensive in 
question was either “tragic’’ or an “error.” 
I believe, moreover, that no living person 
can, at this complex juncture in the present 
conflict, pass final judgment on the decision 
involved. 

Furthermore, within the complex of im- 
ponderables which is war, success in execu- 
tion is not always the corollary of wisdom in 
decision. The military commander is nec- 
essarily committed to a series of gambles, 
and no matter how judicious the decision, 
the event may belie all reasonable expecta- 
tions. 

I believe few thinking persons consider 
genius infallible. And by that token it 
appears to me most fatuous to discredit a 
reputation based upon fifty years of dem- 
onstrated ability on the strength of a single 
event of which both the proximate cause 
and ultimate result are in dispute. Bundy’s 
oblique suggestion that General MacArthur 
be relieved of his command can serve no 
purpose other than to exercise that fraction 
of the public which is best described col- 
lectively as “MacArthur detractors.” 

Ihe crossing of the 38th paratlel by U.S. 
troops—and I use the designation U.S. as an 
apostle of realism—was a corollary of the 
decision to punish the Communist spoilers. 
Ihe crossing of boundaries—even recognized 
boundaries—is not without precedent in our 
history. I recall that when Pershing was as- 
signed the task of protecting the citizenry 
of the U.S. from the depredations of Mexi- 
can banditry he did not hesitate to cross the 
boundary into Mexico. 

Bundy’'s denunciation is both gratuitous 
and illogical. He states that “We may grant 

indeed we that Mao’s hostility was 
fixed * and that MacArthur “attacked 
when and as the enemy wanted, and this is 
true not merely in the limited sense of mili- 
tary tactics; it is true in the much broader 


must 
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sense that he provided the very pretext the 
enemy sought.” (I think Bundy’s choice of 
the word “pretext” was unfortunate.) While 
we may grant that “Mao’s hostility was 
fixed,” this fact must be considered in con- 
junction with the general situation: We were 
neither openly at war with Mao nor did we 
invade Chinese territory by crossing the 38th 
parallel. Was Mao apprehensive of the exist- 
ence of U.S. troops on the Manchurian bor- 
der? To answer this question affirmatively 
presupposes that Mao is an idiot. For only an 
idiot would believe that the meager forces 
in Korea would be used for such a rash ven- 
ture as the invasion of China. Yet what other 
“pretext” did U.S. action provide? It is in- 
teresting, indeed instructive, to note that 
Mao himself has never intimated that he 
feared the U.S. invasion of North Korea 
would erupt into Manchuria. Indeed, so far 
as I know, Mao has never offered any “pre- 
text” for his invasion of Korea; and has, 
thereby, displayed an arrogant insolence un- 
paralleled among the garden (or Hitlerian) 
variety of would-be conquerors. Mao is the 
neo-Hitlerian who scorns the conventionali- 
ties of “pretext.” 

Yet Mr. Bundy stigmatizes as “provoca- 
tion” the decision to cross the 38th parallel 
and drive to the Manchurian border. If it 
be provocation to track down the lawless to 
their retreat and deny them the privilege of 
reorganizing in unharassed leisure for fur- 
ther incursions, then I advocate “provoca- 
tion” as a feature of our national policy. 

Without considering the question of 
whether General MacArthur is an outright 
military genius, I should like to say that I 
am among those who think he has developed 
a sort of knack for the direction of military 


affairs during the past fifty eventful years, 
As a sort of epilogue Bundy asks a ques- 
tion: “Is it a mirage to suggest that the 
deep shock of defeat, balanced by a rebirth 
of pride and hope and sanity, is already be- 
ginning to clear the air?” Frankly, by asking 
this question, Bundy has completed my be- 
musement, for I am at a loss to identify 
the defeat—the “deep shock of defeat’—to 
which he refers. 
SERGEANT CHARLES H. MITCHELL 
c/o Postmaster, Seattle 


Canard 


To the Editor: Your article on Charles E. 
Wilson (January 23) was excellent, with the 
exception of the reference to a mythical 
scuffle between Mr. Wilson and General 
Brehon Somervell (now president of Kop- 
pers Company, Inc.) during the Second 
World War. When Collier’s ran this spuri- 
ous yarn in 1948, Mr. Wilson, then presi- 
dent of General Electric, wrote General 
Somervell in part as follows: “. . . I was 
chagrined—to put it mildly—when I learned 
of the publication of this stupid reference 
to an incident that was the figment of some- 
body’s imagination during war days, and 
which was denied then and many times 
thereafter. . . .” 

RALPH WINSLOW 

Pittsburgh 


[For its careless and completely inadvertent 


resurrection of a canard The Reporter 
apologizes unreservedly to Mr. Wilson, 


General Somervell, and its readers.—The 


Editors}| 
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Human Fuel 


W hen the Japanese invasion of 
China was at its height, a little fable 
was circulating about a conference be- 
tween two Chinese generals. General 
Wang told General Tang that on the 
preceding day a thousand Japanese 
had been killed. Tang then asked how 
many Chinese had fallen. The answer 
was ten thousand. 

“Good!” answered Tang. “Soon no 
more Japanese!” 

Its cruelty aside, the joke is mis- 
leading. Battle casualties are actually 
a far, far more serious problem to a 
Chinese commander, Kuomintang, 
Communist, or war lord, than they are 
even to an American. 

Perhaps our belief that the Chinese 
can disregard casualties springs from 
our hazy feeling that a soldier is merely 
a man with a gun, and that a nation 
can leap to arms overnight and con- 
stitute an effective military force. 
Even if the Communist forces are 
evaluated in these oversimplified terms 
the tremendous Chinese casualty rate 
in Korea assumes a critical signifi- 
cance. For the Chinese cannot readily 
solve the problem of getting the man 
the gun. 


Reports and pictures of captured 
matériel indicate that the Communists 
are still fighting with a conglomeration 
of Japanese, American, and old Rus- 
sian weapons as well as what few arms 
they have produced at home. Mani- 
festly the Chinese have been unable to 
establish the arms industry necessary 
to the support of a modern war. Their 
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Russian allies have contributed little 
more than castoffs. 

So long as the Chinese could take 
the ground on which their casualties 
—and ours—lay, they could to an ex- 
tent offset battle losses of matériel. But 
when, as in recent weeks, we have 
either advanced or held fast, the Chi- 
nese had to lose forever the weapons 
without which their reserves of man- 
power are impotent. When the Reds 
lose eight or ten thousand men in a 
day they lose rifles and mortars that it 
may be most difficult to replace. 

It is nearly impossible for Ameri- 
cans to conceive of the scarcity of mili- 
tary stocks in China, but some of us 
recall how, when fighting the Japa- 
nese, the Nationalist leaders used their 
own imperfect weapons and hoarded 
those we had given them for the war 
that they would have to make one 
day against the Communists. Again, 
immediately after V-J] Day, the Com- 
munists’ first attacks were made on 
Japanese strongholds with the sole 
objective of capturing arms to use 
against the Kuomintang. 

Russia would seem to be the obvious 
answer to any matérie] shortage that 
the Chinese may suffer as a result of 
their Korean adventure. Too obvious, 
perhaps, for it would be a Russian and 
not a Chinese answer. If Mao must 
depend on Russia for arms and ammu- 
nition, China will become, rather than 
the ally, the helpless satellite of Im- 
perial Red Russia. 

But a soldier 7s much more than a 
man with a gun. He must know how 


and when to shoot his gun; he must 
know how to exist in battle. In short, 
he must learn his trade from other, 
more experienced soldiers. Most 
American recruits can read and write; 
most Chinese cannot. Most Americans 
have acquired some sort of familiarity 
and competence with mechanical de- 
vices at least as complex as the rifle; 
few Chinese have. 

Americans who have trained Chi- 
nese troops will testify that it is a long, 
hard, and frustrating task. Military 
men who have observed Communist 
armies in the civil war will testify 
that they were not well trained, a fact 
that the casualty rate in Korea has 
borne out. 


Despite the western belief in Orien- 
tal fatalism, the Chinese are no more 
eager for death than we are. They die 
today by the thousand, but that does 
not mean that tomorrow they may 
not, like other Chinese in the past, de- 
cide that they have had enough. 
Fatalism is hardly a substitute for mo- 
rale, and no army can withstand in- 
definitely the senseless frontal attacks 
that the Chinese in Korea have been 
driven into. Mao would do well to re- 
member that it was from the huge 
Russian losses of 1914-1916 that the 
ultimate disaffection of the Russian 
armies and the success of the Bolshevik 
revolution sprang. 

Historically, the costly frontal as- 
sault has been the favorite of second- 
rate or has-been generals. 

—James CoLweELu 

















Who Pays 


For Mobilization? 


= 
There is more than one way to skin a 
cat, or to cut a consumer’s spending 
power. Right now the President is pro- 
posing to do the second by raising the 
income tax, but his program will prob- 
ably run into not only delay, but also 
surgery in Congress. Meanwhile Mi- 
chael V. DiSalle, U.S. Price Stabilizer, 
has predicted that prices will rise five 
or six per cent before they “level off” 
some time in midsummer. That, too, 
will have a drastic effect on purchasing 
power. 

The tax proposals make headlines. 
The predicted price increases do not; 
we have become so accustomed to 
watching the cost of living soar that a 
monthly rise of one per cent, even with 


a general price freeze, hardly seems 
worth mentioning. 

Something that is realized only dim- 
ly is that the tax rise would take far 
fewer dollars from the average con- 
sumer than the price increase would. 

Mr. Truman’s program aims at a tax 
rise of four dollars per hundred dollars 
of net income. What with personal and 
other exemptions, this works out to 
considerably less than four per cent of 
net income. The tax for a wage earner 
with a family of four and a net income 
of $5,000 would go up by $104. 

What would the five per cent 
across-the-board price increase mean 
to this family? That in July it would 
have to spend a hundred dollars for 
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Still going up: The Consumers’ Price Index, halted momentarily by 
controls, may yet stagger up to double the 1935;1939 levels; the Farm 
Parity Ratio represents a sort of ever-normal escalator by means of which 
farmers get more for what they sell as they pay more for what they get 
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goods that cost ninety-five today. As- 
suming that the family spends all it 
earns, the price increases would reduce 
the $5,000 not by $104, but by $250 
to $300. Yet Congress will probably 
spend weeks debating taxes while 
DiSaile implies that his agency is 
powerless to hold prices at their pres- 
ent levels. 


Most officials and economists in 
Washington agree on a few basic facts: 
First, that before long, and certainly 
before Christmas, the part of the gross 
national product that is available for 
civilian consumption will have started 
shrinking; second, that the reduced 
product should be distributed as fairly 
as possible, and that distribution should 
not be left to automatic workings of 
the market; third, that the best way to 
manage the situation is to cut pur- 
chasing power so that consumers have 
no more than they need to buy the 
shrinking portion that is being pro- 
duced for them. Speaking roughly, and 
leaving aside all refinements, if we di- 
vert twenty-five per cent of our re- 
sources to military production, then we 
ought to withdraw an_ equivalent 
amount of income from consumers 
and probably even more, to offsct 
the spending of accumulated assets; 
fourth, that te the extent that we are 
unwilling to do this for political rea- 
sons, or unable to do it because we 
cannot prevent people from spending 
savings or other assets, demand will 
mount and force prices even higher. 

There are three big objections to 
letting prices rise as they will. First, 
the cost of government expenditures 
goes up, starting a new inflationary 
spiral of its own. Second, labor is 
bound to grow restless and resentful 
unless wages keep climbing too. And 
finally, a price rise tends to impoverish 
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people who have no ready way of in- 
creasing their income. 

On all counts heavier taxation is a 
better way to keep down demand than 
higher prices. The tax program can 
cut purchasing power far more ration- 
ally and equitably in an emergency 
situation. But tax proposals have to be 
voted on, and the opposition is organ- 
ized, experienced, and vocal, while 
price increases are anonymous, slow, 
and insidious, do not have to go 
through Congress, and usually meet 
little organized resistance. 

Over the past twelve months, the 
cost-of-living index has risen by over 
eight per cent, which is equivalent, in 
effect, to a tax increase roughly twice 
that size. A sixteen per cent tax rise 
would be considered political suicide 
by most Congressmen, but they don’t 
have to worry about this form of 
“taxation without representation.” 


Under an over-all price-wage freeze 
the simplest way for a wage earner 
to try to offset his higher living costs is 
to show that his frozen wage is below 
normal and has not been raised for a 
long time, and to ask for an adjust- 
ment. Almost inevitably, all wages will 
be increased in proportion to wages in 
those industries where they have been 
increased most and most recently. 
Whether our “Little Steel Formula” 
this time will be an eight, ten, or 
twelve per cent raise has not yet been 
finally decided, but wages will surely 
go up according to some such formula. 

Privileged groups within labor, esti- 
mated at over one million workers and 
including practically all in the automo- 
bile industry, have another way of 
contending with rising prices. Their 
contracts provide for automatic in- 
creases with specified rises in the cost- 
of-living index. Our | stabilization 
officials will have a tough time deciding 
whether or not to sanction such con- 
tracts. If they don’t, there is sure to 
be labor trouble in key industries; if 
they do, cost-of-living adjustments will 
spread to other industries. 

Labor generally seems fairly well 
protected against further price rises. 
One of its most telling arguments is to 
point to another privileged group: 
the commercial farmers. 

While it has become general knowl- 
edge that farm prices may not be frozen 
below either parity or the level reached 
during the month preceding the Kore- 
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Harris & Ewing 


DiSalle benignly predicts further price increases 


an War, whichever is higher, it is less 
widely known that to some extent the 
farmer himself moves the escalator on 
which his prices ride to keep up with 
rising costs. The reason is that the in- 
dex of prices paid by farmers—the 
figure that basically determines the 
parity price—includes the cost of food. 
As food prices increase, the farmer’s 
costs increase, and up go food prices 
again. True, food is only one element 
in the index of prices paid by farmers, 
but it helps set the level. Another pe- 
culiarity of this index is that it also 
goes up as taxes go up. The farmer, 
then, is protected not only against ris- 
ing prices but also against rising taxes. 
Besides, the parity price is calculated 
anew each month by the Department 
of Agriculture. If corn reaches parity 
in January, prices for it may be frozen, 
but by February prices paid by farmers 
may have gone up. Then presumably 
the parity or ceiling price on corn 
would have to be raised. 

There are, of course, some price 
increases against which neither labor 
nor farmers can protect themselves. 


One comes from the disappearance of 
lines of products that carry a low profit 
per unit. Another is the deterioration 
of quality which sooner or later turns 
into a direct financial loss. A third is 
the result of black-marketing, tie-in 
sales, and other such practices. Natu- 
rally none of these elements is now re- 
flected in our price indexes, nor will 
any be when the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics completes its current revision 
of the cost-of-living index. 


What the escalator clause does for 
labor and the parity formula for farm- 
ers, markups or margins do for busi- 
nessmen. A precedent has already been 
set by the Office of Price Stabilization, 
when it granted an increase in the price 
of coal based on an increase in miners’ 
wages. Aside from increased wages, 
high prices of imports (which are not 
controlled) and claims of special hard- 
ship will form powerful arguments in 
favor of letting prices go up. The idea 
that wholesale and retail prices will be 
based on cost plus a percentage markup 
seems to be gaining ground. Here, in 








the making, is an escalator adjustment 
for business. 

To blacken the price outlook even 
more, there seems little likelihood that 
the public will help much in enfore- 
ing ceiling prices, as it did in opa days. 
What housewife can recall the high- 
est price she paid her butcher for round 
steak between December 19 and Janu- 
ary 25, or can check his cost and mark- 
up? Unless she does, she cannot tell 
whether she is being charged at ceiling 
prices or above. 

The fact that large segments of the 
population have ways of compensating 
for the rising cost of living is anything 
With the total of 


goods and services at the disposal of 


but encouraging. 


civilians about to drop sharply, the ex- 
istence of privileged groups will merely 
aggravate the lot of those deprived of 
Instead of 


income-ad gadgets. 
everybody’s taking a twenty per cent 


justing 
cut, some will take none and some 
forty. The people who will be hard hit 
are those who are always hard hit in 
an inflationary situation: those living 
on fixed incomes or on wages and sal- 
aries notoriously slow to adjust up- 
ward. Thus the prospect of further 
price boosts threatens most the unor- 
ganized and unprotected consumer, 
“John Q. Public,” 


neither a large-scale cash-crop farmer, 


the cartoonists’ 
nor a member of a powerful labor 
union, nor a businessman. It poses 
most forcefully the need for a quick 
tax program, as far-rea hing as neces- 
sary and as equitable as possible, and 
points to the need for making the price- 
wage freeze a real breathing spell in 
which both our tax policy and our 


monetary poli y can be worked out. 


L nless the freeze can be made to 
stick for at least a few months, it will in 


the end have 


raised more problems 
than it has solved. Yet unless we are 
willing seriously to endanger the basis 
of existence of the American middle 
class, we must stop prices from rising. 

Failure to accomplish these ends will 
force us into the adoption of additional 
eovernment controls: rationing to as- 
sure those with rigid incomes an equi- 
table share of 


subsidies to accomplish indirectly what 


scarce supplies, and 


price control fails to do directly. Thus 
our failure to act decisively and on 
time is likely in the end to necessitate 
far more costly controls. 

Hans H. LANDSBERG 


How Speculators 


ncrease Our 





A few months ago, I ran into an old 
acquaintance in the lobby of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade Building. He had 
always been a handsome man, and age 
had added distinction to his features. 
He was dressed to perfection, and this 
rather surprised me because I had 
heard that he was broke and out of 


work. Therefore, after we had ex- 


changed news of our families and after 


he had introduced me to his com- 
panion, an equally well-dressed man, 
I asked what he was doing. 

After some hesitation, during which 
his companion wandered off for a 
while, he confided that both he and his 
associate were “riding elevators for a 
living.” 

“Riding elevators,” it turned out, 
was exactly that—riding up and down 
soard of Trade Building all 
day, with special concentration on the 


in the 


heavy traffic hours of early morning, 
lunch, and five o’clock. 

His boss, he said, not only paid the 
two hired hands fine salaries but out- 
fitted them completely as well. In re- 
turn, when the boss wanted a certain 
speculative investment bid up in price, 
would spread the word of 
“sood thing” it was. In a 
crowded elevator, they would talk in 
confidential, conspiratorial 
just loudly enough to be over- 


’ 


his “riders’ 
what a 


almost 
tones 


Food Bill 


heard. Their words, coming from such 
ostensibly successful men, were often 
heeded. Prices would rise, and the boss, 
who was selling, could pay off his tai- 
lor and his riders and still have a tidy 
profit. 

I had heard the boss’s name before, 
in connection with a large stock-mar- 
ket manipulation, and I asked if it was 
the same man. My acquaintance said 
it was. “But he’s no longer in stocks 
and bonds,” he added. “He operates 
mainly on the commodity exchanges 
now.” 

I smiled at the idea of a sophisti- 
cated stock manipulator being forced 
to deal in commodities like soybeans 
and eggs. But apparently it wasn’t so 
amusing. “Don’t kid yourself,” I was 
told. “A lot of the big boys have moved 
over from the stock market to the com- 
modity exchanges.” 


My investigations since have indicat- 
ed that my friend didn’t have to limit 
his remarks to the “big boys.” In recent 
years, the commodity exchanges have 
attracted an increasing number of 
speculators of all types, from large 


operators down to everyday citizens 











who have a few dollars on which they'd 
like to turn a quick profit. 

The reason is simple. Minimum 
down payments on stocks, or “mar- 
gins” as they are called, are controlled 
by the Federal Reserve Board. Re- 
cently, the board hiked margins from 
fifty per cent to seventy-five per cent. 
On the other hand, the Federal gov- 
ernment has no control whatever over 
margins on the commodity exchanges. 
They are fixed by the various ex- 
changes themselves. At present, they 
range from ten to sixteen per cent, de- 
pending on the commodity and the 
exchange. 

A man who has $750 to speculate 
with can buy at most $1,000 worth of 
stock. On a commodity exchange, how- 
ever, the same $750 can get him con- 
tracts for as much as $7,500 worth of a 
farm product. If the stock goes up ten 
per cent to $1,100, he can sell at a 
profit of $100. If the farm product 
goes up the same ten per cent, to 
$8,250, he can sell at a profit of $750. 
Moreover, lower margins mean more 
trading and more chance of violent 
price fluctuations, or, as the trade 
would put it, more “action.” 

In this light, the attraction of the 
commodity exchanges obviously is not 
restricted to the “big boys” alone. The 
small speculators annually contribute 
a large share to the total volume of 
trading. 

This volume is no small item. Last 
year, trading on the nation’s sixteen 
registered stock exchanges amounted 
to $17.3 billion. Trading on the thir- 
teen active commodity exchanges 
totaled $32.4 billion, or almost twice as 
much. Moreover, while hundreds of 
varieties of stock were traded, some 
eighty-three per cent of all commodity 
trading was done in just three farm 
products: soybeans, wheat, and cotton. 


Most of the trading on the commodity 
exchanges was speculative. That is, the 
traders played no direct part in the 
marketing or processing of the farm 
commodity involved. They were inter- 
ested only in making a profit from price 
changes. 

“Speculation” is the polite name for 
this. But to such men as Brent Spence, 
the Kentucky chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, it 
is nothing more than gambling. Spence 
claims that commodity speculators are 
gamblers “just as much as if they put 
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their money on the roulette wheel or 
on one of the fast horses my state 
produces.” 

Even Spence, however, admits that 
commodity exchanges have a worth- 
while purpose. They protect legitimate 
dealers and processors of farm prod- 
ucts against price gyrations. 

A grain dealer may buy large stocks 
of wheat during the fall harvest. He 
plans to market this wheat over a 
period of months, as production falls 
off. If wheat prices drop, he loses 
money. For protection against such a 
price decline, or even a sudden market 
panic, he can go to a commodity ex- 
change and sell a “futures” contract to 
deliver his stocks in December. 

He isn’t too worried about the price 
quoted in the December contract, be- 
cause only on the rarest occasions does 
he actually plan to deliver. All he is 
worried about is the normal pattern 
of futures prices from month to month, 
a pattern in which they rise and fall 
with the rise and fall of cash prices for 
the same commodity. 

It is this trend of parallel price 
movements that gives the dealer his in- 
surance against a price decline. For if 
cash wheat prices drop ten cents a 
bushel, futures prices will drop a simi- 
lar amount. The dealer will lose ten 
cents a bushel on his actual stocks. But 
at the same time, he will make ten 
cents a bushel by buying back his fu- 
tures contract at the new low price. 

As opposed to this dealer, another 
grain dealer may have commitments 
to deliver wheat in December but no 
present stocks. If cash wheat prices rise 
before this second dealer can buy, he 
may end up paying more for his wheat 





than his promised selling price. As in- 
surance against such a rise, this deale1 
can buy a contract for delivery of 
wheat in. December. Again, if cash 
wheat prices rise ten cents a bushel, so 
will futures prices. The second dealer 
may even lose money on the purchase 
and resale of the cash wheat. But he 
will recoup his losses by selling back 
his futures contract at the new high 
price. 

Both dealers are really doing the 
same thing, called “hedging.” To offset 
a risk in the cash market, they are 
accepting an opposite risk in the fu- 
tures market. This is the purpose of 
any commodity exchange. It insures 
dealers and processors against heavy 
losses, thereby facilitating the calm 
and orderly year-round marketing of 
seasonally produced farm products. 

Obviously the dealers selling futures 
to offset stock risks and the dealers 
buying futures to offset commitment 
risks cannot always be paired off, two 
by two. And this is where the specu- 
lator fits in. Even those who have been 
fighting hardest for broad new Federal 
controls of commodity-exchange spec- 
ulators agree that some speculation is 
needed to aid actual marketing. 

Since futures prices vary from month 
to month and even from day to day, 
and since margins are low, the com- 
modity exchanges offer plenty of op- 
portunities for speculation. 


With all agreed that some specula- 
tion is necessary, the only question 
today is: How much? Is the present 
amount “reasonable,” as the specu- 
lators insist? Or has speculation, as 
many others claim, reached the point 
where the legitimate functions of a 
commodity exchange are not only 
mere side issues but are also perfectly 
capable of being subverted to the pur- 
poses of speculation? 

On this subject, some interesting fig- 
ures have been worked up by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, an agency 
with certain watchdog powers over the 
commodity exchanges: On one par- 
ticular day last summer, the CEA re- 
ports, more than eight in every ten 
bushels of December wheat and more 
than nine in every ten bushels of No- 
vember soybeans traded on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade were bought and 
sold by speculators. During 1950, the 
volume of soybean futures traded on 











that exchange amounted to more than 
fifteen times the size of the entire U.S. 
crop. 


The CEA investigated the speculative 
boom in soybean futures on three oc- 
casions. The facts it gathered indicate 
that Americans aren’t the only ones 
who are interested in commodity-ex- 
change speculation. The cEa discov- 
ered a Chinese in the soybean pile 
in fact, fifty-one different Chinese. 

The fifty-one, says the cea, moved 
in on soybean futures last spring and 
summer. From March on, they bought 
futures in increasingly large lots until, 
on June 30, they owned more than 
forty-seven per cent of all contracts for 
July delivery. The cea suspects, how- 
ever, that they may have overplayed 
their luck, losing much more than face 
in the process. In fact, they may have 
lost upward of a million dollars. 

In the four-month period March to 
July, the July futures price of soy- 
beans on the Chicago Board of Trade 
jumped from $2.32 to $3.46 a bushel, 
an increase of forty-nine per cent. But 
since farmers were producing the larg- 
est soybean crop in history, the price 
rise couldn’t be blamed on any short- 
age. The only other element that could 
cause such a rise, the CEA knew, was 
“complete domination” of the market 
by speculators. 

Quickly, the cea checked on this 
angle. It found that soybean specula- 
tion had more than doubled since 
1949. And on two check dates, March 
27 and June 30, it was able to calculate 
that eighty-seven and eighty-five per 
cent of all soybean traders on the com- 
modity exchange were speculators. 

The cea’s next job was to find out 
who the speculators were and whether 
any one speculator or combine had ille- 
gally controlled, or “cornered,” the 
market. It was during this stage of 
the investigation that the cEA ran 
across the “highly unusual” fifty-one 
Chinese, as well as traders from Cana- 
da, Great Britain, France, Italy, Mex- 
ico, Switzerland, and Venezuela. 

Most of these foreign traders, in- 
cluding a majority of the Chinese, 
turned out to be “small operators, in- 
capable of cornering or manipulating 
the market.” But then the investiga- 
tion narrowed down to one Hong 
Kong commission man. This man 
eventually gained control of seventy- 
two per cent of the total 3,000,000 
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bushels of soybeans delivered in Chi- 
cago during the month of July. 

During the April 13 to 24 period 
when the Hong Kong man made his 
purchases, the cEa points out, the price 
of July delivery soybeans rose from 
$2.66 to $2.90 a bushel. And on April 
24, when the largest purchase was 
made, the price advanced a full ten 
cents a bushel. 


In order to cover his tracks, the CEA 
claims, the Hong Kong speculator was 
buying for fourteen different Chinese 
names. Some of these names were re- 
ported to be intimately connected with 
Chiang Kai-shek. And, the cea adds, 
the “circumstances [surrounding the 
trading on the fourteen accounts 
point] to common control and possible 
common ownership.” 

The cea reports that soybean farm- 
ers got little benefit from the rocketing 
prices. Five out of six farmers had al- 
ready committed their stocks for deliv- 
ery before the rise started. And soybean 
dealers and processors, the legitimate 
users of the commodity exchange, 
fared even worse. The futures market 





was so dominated by speculative forces 
that it became worthless for “hedging.” 
The normal parallel movement of cash 
and futures prices was completely dis- 
torted. Many dealers just gave up on 
futures trading and took their chances. 
Those who did sell futures contracts as 
insurance against large stocks lost big 
sums of money in buying them back. 





Speculators who had sold futures, 
betting on a drop in price, also lost 
heavily. In their position, the Chinese 
owners of the contracts could only 
quote an old American proverb, long 
a favorite with speculators: “He who 
sells what isn’t his’n must buy it back 
or go to prison.” 

In spite of all the evidence against 
the Hong Kong merchant, the cea 
sadly admits that it can’t prosecute. 
His operations were big enough to dis- 
tort prices, it explains, but not quite 
big enough to be branded “manipu- 
lation.” At the peak, the Chinese com- 
bine held only seventeen per cent of 
the total July delivery contracts. This 
was the largest single holding, but it 
couldn’t have distorted the market 
without a great deal of help from 
other, smaller speculators. 

The Hong Kong bloc may have al- 
ready received its punishment in an- 
other way, however. Some contract 
sellers did manage to deliver the actual 
soybeans. The cea knows that the bloc 
got stuck with 1,500,000 bushels of 
soybeans that it couldn’t reell at the 
time and couldn’t ship out of the coun- 
try. The next month, when the new 
soybean crop began to come in, the 
cash price of beans fell as much as sev- 
enty cents a bushel in Chicago. 


Fortunately, such complete domina- 
tion of the commodity exchanges by 
speculators is not a daily occurrence. 
It does happen on an average of more 
than once a year, though. In 1949 it 
was eggs and wool tops. In 1948 it 
was wheat and corn. In 1947 it was 
eggs. In 1946 it was cotton. 

And for every major distortion of a 
futures market, the speculators are re- 
sponsible for dozens of minor, tempo- 
rary price dislocations. These minor 
dislocations simply serve further to 
make futures trading an extremely 
tricky form of insurance for the legiti- 
mate dealer or processor of a farm 
product. 

The Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity has previously been described as a 
“watchdog” agency. It should be added 
that when Congress passed the Com- 
modity Exchange Act of 1936, it made 
sure that the dog was securely chained. 

This was done mainly by giving the 
CEA no control over margin require- 
ments. But Congress also limited the 
cEa’s investigative powers, made no 
provision for control of tipsters, or “in- 
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vestment counselors,” as they prefer to 
be called, exempted futures trading 
on such important farm products as 
wool and hides from cEA surveillance, 
and allowed the cea to set maximum 
holdings for any single speculator only 
in grain and cotton futures. In addi- 
tion, Congress included such vague 
definitions of “manipulation” and 
“cornering” that convictions for these 
offenses have been very difficult to 
obtain. 


Siece 1947, the Truman Adminis- 
tration has been fighting for broad ex- 
pansion of Federal authority over the 
commodity exchanges. Primarily, it 
wants to place speculative margins un- 
der cea control, while exempting mar- 
gin requirements for hedgers. But it is 
also interested in expanding CEa’s pow- 
ers in the other areas. Bills to accom- 
plish these aims have been introduced 
in the last three Congresses. All have 
been stalled by the farm bloc, with help 
from friends of the commodity-ex- 
change lobby. 

The farm bloc’s opposition is diffi- 
cult to explain. Some members, of 
course, are speculators themselves. 
Notable among these is former Senator 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, chair- 
man of the Senate Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee before his defeat 
last fall. Thomas once admitted to the 
Senate that he had speculated ever 
since he’d been in Congress. But then, 
he pointed out, speculation had never 
been illegal per se. 

Many more members of the farm 
bloc, however, are not motivated by 
their own speculative interests. They 
simply believe commodity-exchange 
speculation helps the farmer get higher 
prices. They know that speculators, by 
nature, are optimists. Figuring on a 
price rise, more speculators always buy 
futures than sell them. This boosts 
futures prices, and in the normal 
parallel movement of cash and futures 
prices, farm income also rises. 

Administration leaders, in turn, an- 
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swer that almost all futures-price 
booms, as in the soybean boom last 
year, come at a time when farmers have 
already sold most of their crop. Also 
as in the soybean case, the futures crash 
occurs when farmers begin to market 
the next year’s crop. “All the farmer 
gets,” says one CEA official, “is a chance 
to watch prices rise when he has noth- 
ing to market, then fall again as soon 
as his crop is harvested.” 

In spite of the farm bloc’s opposition, 
the Administration last fall did come 
fairly close to getting the control it 
wanted over commodity-exchange 
margins. It took a combined war and 
inflation scare to do it, and even then, 
the Truman forces knew the proposal 
couldn’t win if it were brought up as 
a separate bill. Instead, the margin- 
control provision was slipped into the 
Defense Production Act. 

The Administration put up a strong 
campaign, not untinged with propa- 
ganda, for its margin provision. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Charles F. Bran- 
nan charged that the commodity 
exchanges were undermining defense 
by providing a “wide open door to 
speculation and inflation.” The cEA 
supplied the figures. In the four weeks 
following the outbreak of war in Ko- 
rea, it reported, speculative trading in 
eggs had jumped 128 per cent, in lard 
ninety-eight per cent, in wheat sev- 
enty-nine per cent, in corn forty per 
cent. 

In the same period, futures prices 
also increased rapidly. Because of this 
and low margins, the cEA stated: “A 
speculator who purchased just before 
the Korean episode and deposited the 
minimum margin could have ‘cashed 
in’ five weeks later on July 28 with an 
approximate 450 per cent profit on 
lard, 300 per cent on cottonseed oil, 
[300] per cent on soybeans . . . and a 


comparatively modest 100 per cent on 
. wheat.” 





So far the cea was on solid ground. 
But when it tried to bear out Brannan’s 
statement directly linking “speculation 
and inflation,” it got into trouble. For 
while the increase in speculation and 
the increase in futures prices couldn’t 
be completely separated, there was 
nothing very direct about the connec- 
tion. On one hand, speculation in eggs 
increased 128 per cent while eggs-fu- 
tures prices rose less than six per cent. 
On the other, speculation in cotton in- 
creased only 5.2 per cent while cotton- 
futures prices rose almost twenty per 
cent. 

Commodity-exchange lobbyists has- 
tened to Capitol Hill to point out this 
fallacy. The House Agriculture Com- 
mittee was even obliging enough to 
lend them government office space to 
discuss their views with friendly Con- 
gressmen. 


The exchanges themselves took posi- 
tive action. Within a week after the 
Defense Production Act had been in- 
troduced on July 19, they had raised 
many margin requirements of their 
own volition. The new levels were still 
only ten to sixteen per cent, but com- 
pared to the old levels of six to thirteen 
per cent, the increases were substantial. 

In August, the House threw out the 
margin-control provision of the De- 
fense Production Act. Almost four 
hundred Congressmen voted on the 
issue, and it went under by only four 
votes. A watered-down version of the 
proposal, “requiring” 
selves to fix margins high enough to 
hold down excessive speculation, was 
introduced in the.Senate. But although 
the Senate passed this measure, it was 
knocked out in the House-Senate con- 
ference on the Defense Production Act. 
The Administration had lost its strong- 
est bid yet for Federal control of com- 
modity-exchange margins. 

The heated debate of last fall did 
serve, however, to bring together all 
the charges against commodity ex- 
changes, and the countercharges as 
well. And when the fires had been 
doused by Congress’s rejection of the 
Administration proposal, it was pos- 
sible to come to at least one simple 
conclusion : 

Commodity-exchange speculation is 
much like many medicines. Used mod- 
erately, it can be of real benefit. Taken 
in excessive doses, it can be ruinous. 

—WiiuraM S. FairFIELD 
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The Presidential 


Press Conference 


Last April, President Truman moved 
his weekly press conference from his 
office, where since Woodrow Wilson’s 
time reporters had crowded around 
the President’s big desk, to an ornate 
high-ceilinged room in the old State 
Department Building next door. The 
move was supposed to add formality 
and dignity to the meetings through 
which the chief of state regularly com- 
municates plans and policies to the 
Republic. Reporters would henceforth 
sit row on row in steel folding chairs, 
would rise when putting a question, 
and would please give their own names 
and the names of their publications. 
The routine of identifying oneself 
and one’s paper lasted less than a 
month, but the press 
abounds in other ritualistic practices 


conference 


that make it a cross between a tribal 
sacrifice and a boxing match. 

The formality of the press confer- 
ence conceals its essential lack of form. 
Promptly at eleven Thursday morning 
the doors are closed; the reporters take 
seats (already the “deans” of the press 
corps have usurped the best) ; from a 
side entrance, the President’s advisers 

John R. Steelman, George M. Elsey, 
Charles S. Murphy, Donald S. Daw- 
son, sometimes W. Averell Harriman 

file in nodding and bowing. Like 
trainers who will never break into the 
game they seat themselves behind the 
President’s desk. 

When the President comes in, the 
reporters leap to their feet—their one 
act of homage. For a tranquil moment 
the President surveys the assemblage, 
still grinning broadly but unconsciously 
clenching and unclenching his hands. 
He asks the reporters to be seated, and 
unless he has a prepared statement, 
the questions begin. 

What follows has been suc« inctly 
described by one old-time White House 
reporter: “The President starts off like 
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a green boxer at the sound of the gong, 
arms flailing and guard very low. No 
matter how hard he’s hit, he keeps 
right on boring in, trying to make 
amends by quickening the exchange. 
It’s no wonder they sometimes have to 
carry him out on a stretcher, still game 
but awfully beat up.” 

This description, while perhaps 
overdramatic, brings out certain truths. 
The press conference is regarded by 
its participants as a contest, and this 
aspect is considered more important 
than the transmission of information, 
to which it is supposedly dedicated. 

In this contest, Harry Truman dis- 
plays certain traits that cause him 
serious trouble: eagerness to oblige ; an 
impetuous tendency to break in before 
the questioner has quite finished: and, 
as Joseph C. Harsch, chief of the 
Christian Science Monitor's Washing- 
ton Bureau, puts it, a type of “think- 
ing .. . not consistently aware of the 
general implications of the specific.” 
In short, bombarded with questions 
on subjects ranging from a vacant 
judgeship in Nebraska to troop move- 
ments in Korea, the President is an 
easy target. The question doesn’t have 
to be loaded: just complex. 


This vulnerability of Harry Truman’s 
has recently led to two bloomers serious 
enough to provoke recriminations be- 
tween him and the press: the story, in 
late November, that he was consider- 
ing use of the A-bomb, and the dispute 
in January about consulting Congress 
on troop commitments to Europe. Tru- 
man fared badly both times, and fared 
even worse when he rather pettishly 
tried to fix the blame on the press. In 
both cases two things were evident 
after the dust had settled: Except for 
a few willful offenders, most reporters 
could cite the conference transcript to 
justify the stories they filed. At the 


same time, the President could honestly 


insist that his words had been given a 
meaning he had never intended. 
John Hersey’s account in The New 
Yorker of the A-bomb story’s birth, 
the first case study of the press con- 
ference in action, made many White 
House indignant. ‘They 
claimed that Hersey, an irregulan 
attendant, attributed nonexistent moti- 
vations to the working press. Under- 
lying this resentment was the real- 
ization that Hersey’s documentary 
constituted a damning indictment of 


reporters 


the press conference as it is now con- 
ducted. Yearning for the heroic days 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt carried 
olf press conferences with the ease of 
an accomplished magician, the re- 
porters now talk fearfully of a return 
to the stodgy Hoover-type conference 
where questions had to be submitted 
the previous day and many never got 
past the Presidential wastebasket. 

In their reluctance to accept criti- 
cism, the newspapermen gloss over the 
fact that the press conference, only 
initiated on a regular basis in 1912, is 
not a Constitutional obligation im- 
posed upon the President as some mys- 
tic offshoot of the First Amendment. 
It is an institution which he can reform 
or conceivably abolish if he desires. 

A regular attendant at Truman’s 
conference cannot help noting that it 
fails to get the President’s ideas to the 
people. Week after week the projected 
image of the President goes through a 
curious tortured process as it hits the 
wire-service bulletins, gets picked up 
by the commentators, and finally, in a 
hardened, lifeless shape, reaches the 
pages of the news magazines. The 
careless, rough words are there; they 
cannot be denied. But his smile has 
become a leer, his thoughtless jest a 
snarl, and his irritation truculence. 
Most disturbing of all, the President’s 
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quict courage is regularly debased 
into cocksure optimism. 

The man who greets the press is the 
same man people saw on the observa- 
tion platform during the whistle-stop 
tour in 1948; people understood him 
then because they watched the way he 
talked and they made allowances for 
the words. They cannot understand the 
man who dwells behind the guarded 
doors of the White House, except when 
his actions speak louder than all the 
printed words—as they did on the 
weckend of the North Korean advance 
across the 38th parallel last June. 

President ‘Truman’s inability to 
comprehend both the culling process 
of the press and the printed impact 
of words is largely responsible for his 
major blunders. Unlike Acheson, who 
even mimeographed “I will not turn 
my back on Alger Hiss,” Truman has 
walked into his biggest troubles un- 
awares. In 1946, implied endorsement 
of Wallace’s anti-Byrnes foreign-policy 
speech was solicited from him when he 


tion?”; the remarks on the A-bomb, 
as Hersey indicated, were made after a 
preconference briefing in which the 
subject was not even considered; his 
petulant remarks about troop com- 
mitments were provoked by the same 
question repeated fourteen times—in- 
dicating exasperation at the questioners 
rather than at Congress. 

Regardless of all this, the President 
is responsible for what he says, and the 
reporters display little or no pretense 
of ground rules or self-discipline. But 
it should not affront either to suggest 
that the President has no Constitu- 
tional obligation to perpetuate a con- 
test in which he is too frequently the 
loser. 

Quite a few people have critically 
examined the evils of the President’s 
press conference. By and large, these 
observers fall into two groups: the 
abolitionists and the reformers. The 
abolitionists, who include a Supreme 
Court Justice, point to the conference 
as one of the worst abuses in a city 
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Anteroom: The President's press conference ts in session 


clearly did not understand the signifi- 
cance of what Wallace planned to say; 
the famous “red herring’ remark in 
1948, which continues to harass him 
to this day, was in answer to the ques- 
tion: “Mr. President, do you think the 
Capitol Hill spy scare is a red herring 
to divert public attention from infla- 
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where publicity has become a policy in 
itself rather than a product of policy. 
It involves the President in a vicious 
circle, utterly disrupting the consistent, 
reasoned growth of policy. And it de- 
mands of the President a superhuman 
degree of restraint and wisdom. 

A veteran Washington reporter 





gave a telling answer to this argument: 
“Okay, cut out the President’s press 
conference—better cut out Acheson’s 
and Marshall’s while you're at it. 
Then let Taft, Wherry, and McCarthy 
hold them all.” 


The reformers, on the other hand, 
suggest a number of minor changes cal- 
culated to channel the wild torrents of 
the conference. They include more 
systematic preparatory briefing, ac- 
tive participation by the President’s 
advisers, especially when they sense 
something going wrong; a brief post- 
conference session conducted by the 
Press Secretary to clear up possible mis- 
understandings; and a delayed release 
time on publication of conference 
news. (This last is discarded by some 
as completely unworkable. ) 

Joseph Short, Mr. Truman’s new 
Press Secretary, though still feeling his 
way in the job, has begun to think 
seriously about the mechanics of the 
conference. A short time ago he bought 
a recording machine, making it pos- 
sible to have verbal evidence of what 
the President said immediately; for- 
merly the typed transcript was not 
ready for a couple of days, and even 
then was subject to dispute. 

But improvement is mainly depend- 
ent on the President’s own determina- 
tion to help himself. He should refuse 
to be drawn into prolonged discussion 
after stating his position; he should 
never answer hypothetical (or what 
Roosevelt called “iffy” ) questions; he 
should use the decisive phrase “no 
comment” more freely. 

Reform, no matter how gradual, 
won't be easy. On February 15 an in- 
cident took place that was unique in 
the history of President Truman’s press 
conferences. Short got up and whis- 
pered briefly in the President’s ear. 
He was worried whether one of the 
reporters, in reading a letter by the 
President, had in fact quoted him cor- 
ectly. Mr. Truman did ask the ques- 
tioner to repeat the quote. It was 
a small thing, but a possible check 
against a large misunderstanding. 

Afterward, as the reporters filed out, 
I heard one of them make a remark to 
another that expressed the way many 
reporters feel toward an one they sus- 
pect of keeping them fiom the “‘news.” 

“What’s the matter with Joe Short?” 
he said. “He looked pretty stupid but- 
ting in that way.’—Douc.ass Carer 











Congressional Investigations— 


The Fact vs. 


A century and a half ago, a Russian 
nobleman described the government of 
his country as “despotism tempered by 
> With the rise of Con- 
gressional inquisitions in the United 
States, it might be said that ours is 
a democracy tempered by character 
assassination. 


assassination.’ 


Legislators wielding only the power 
of publicity may disgrace a citizen or 
an official, and cause him to lose his 
job, his business, or his professional 
clients. If the victim resists, he may be 
sent to jail for contempt. 

The Founding Fathers probably had 
no notion that Congress would ever 
possess such a potent instrument for 
disciplining the actions and the minds 
Science has amplified the 
voice of Congress and carried it into 
millions of homes by means of radio, 
television, newspapers, and magazines. 
At the same time our complex society, 
with its ever-increasing problems of big 


of men. 


government and ideological conflict, 
has intensified our susceptibility to 
official findings. 

Many of those who are “impeached 
at the bar of public opinion” deserve, 
of course, all they get. In other cases, 
however, grave questions arise; for 
there is no effective appeal from the 
judgment of the Congressional in- 
quisitors, and the methods some of 
them use are not conducive to a 
general confidence that justice is being 
done. The power to focus the Con- 
gressional spotlight often carries great- 
er impact than the power to make law. 
And yet the spotlight is often aimed in 
a haphazard and even reckless fashion. 


‘ 


Recently, the inquisitors have been 
reaching into new and wider fields. 
At one time their chief concern was 
inefficiency and corruption in the 
executive branch of the government. 
Officials of the rrc, the Munitions 
Board, and the War Assets Adminis- 
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the Smear 


tration can testify that there has been 
no letup in this kind of probing. But 
the Congressional passion for throwing 
light into dark corners has also given 
us the Kefauver committee’s orderly 
and penetrating probe into interstate 
organized crime, the Hoey committee’s 
well-handled survey of sexual perver- 
sion among government employees, the 
various inquiries into President Tru- 
man’s loyalty program, and the never- 
ending inquisition of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

As these mighty seats of judgment 
subpoena private citizens as well as 
public officials, old-fashioned ideas 
about the rights of privacy have been 
sharply modified. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, at the behest of its Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, 
cited fifty-six persons for contempt in 
the year 1950. This is slightly more 
than the number cited by all commit- 
tees of the House from 1812 to 1907. 


a investigators have been known 
for notably adroit techniques, but the 
exceptions are notorious. In Holly- 
wood a few years ago, Irving McCann, 
counsel for a subcommittee of the 
House, tried to shout down Joseph A. 
Padway of the American Federation of 
Labor and then, according to news 
accounts, seized him by the throat and 
struck him three times. Another in- 
vestigator told a witness for the Forest 
Service that he did not wish to hear 
any testimony favorable to that agency 
—all he wanted was dirt. 
Congressman Eugene E. Cox’s cam- 
paign against the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission will long be remem- 
bered. About the time the rcc brought 
to light the fact that Cox had received 
money from a radio broadcaster whose 
case he had pleaded before the Fcc, 
the Congressman got himself installed 
as chairman of a committee to investi- 
gate the rcc. Loud and continued out- 


cry from the press ended this mud- 
slinging operation. 

The Committee on Un-American 
Activities still operates without any 
formal rules. Its spokesmen say that 
any person defamed by the committee 
may now get a hearing by asking for 
it, but some citizens continue to be 
stigmatized as Communists without 
ever being invited to tell their own 
stories. Before certain reform measures 
had been adopted, the committee 
made a practice of filling news columns 
with unproven charges before any testi- 
mony had been taken. Three years 
ago it branded Dr. Edward U. Condon, 
Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, as “one of the weakest links 
in our atomic security” ; the committee 
never granted Dr. Condon’s request 
for a hearing. 

Senator McCarthy’s .charges that 
the State Department was infested by 
Communists were broadcast to the na- 
tion before any investigation had been 
made. When the Senate subcommittee 
headed by Senator Millard Tydings 
was instructed to get to the cause of 
the charges, bedlam ensued. Poisonous 
animosities complicated every step that 
was taken. The possibility of making 
a fair, thorough, and factual study had 
already been destroved. Senator Ty- 
dings worked to supplant rumor and 
innuendo with credible evidence, but 
he could not stop the volcanic eruption. 
His attempt to do so apparently con- 
tributed to his defeat in November. 


It we place this disregard for the 
elementary decencies alongside the 
growing use of the investigative power, 
the impact upon our society appears 
grave—so grave indeed that some are 
seeking to abolish the type of investi- 
gation that most frequently impinges 
upon individual privacy. Others seem 
to take it for granted that some of the 
privileges and amenities traditionally 
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associated with our way of life must 
be sacrificed for the sake of exposing 
corruption and subversion. Perhaps 
the investigative process itself needs 
to be brought under the spotlight. The 
power to find out what is going on in 
the country and to expose evildoing is, 
of course, an essential legislative func- 
tion. At times this weapon has prob- 
ably saved the government from cav- 
ing in under pressure from opportu- 
nists and dishonest officials. In the 
1920's investigations 
halted the epidemic of corruption that 
had disgraced the Harding Admin- 
istration. More recently the technique 
has been used to expose the shabby 
“five percenter” racket. These ac- 
complishments prove that Congres- 
sional investigations can be of vital 
service to the citizenry. 

Whatever reforms may be sought, 
therefore, will have to be confined to 
the abuse and not the use of the in- 
vestigative process. It is not sensible 
to suppose that Congress will ever give 
up or seriously hamper a device that 
has proved so useful to it. Nor should 


Congressional 
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Always plenty of grist: Cox, Rankin, 
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it. As the only national body that can 
summon witnesses, collect evidence, 
and punish recalcitrants for contempt, 
Congress must necessarily use that 
power to expose infamy in public office 
and peril to the nation. 


It is equally clear, however, that circus 
antics, star-chamber indictments, and 
the disclosure of half-truths for smear- 
ing purposes are not essential parts of 
the investigative technique. The best 
investigators realize that petty scandal- 
mongering reacts against Congress it- 
self. There is now a strong move- 
ment within Congress for cleaning up 
its investigative procedure, not merely 
for the sake of removing a stigma but 
also with the object of making in- 
quiries more effective. 

The dividing line between good and 
bad investigations is not difficult to 
draw. One has only to contrast head- 
line-hunting and fact-finding. While 
the sensationalists have been on the 
rampage in recent years, several com- 
mittees have demonstrated how a 
model inquiry should be conducted. 


Outstanding among these was the 
Senate war-investigating committee 
first directed by Harry S. Truman. 

Mr. Truman’s first step was to 
assemble a staff of experts who could 
be relied on to pursue facts instead 
of personal whims or preconceived 
theses. By shunting politics into the 
background, he obtained the full co- 
operation of the Republicans as well 
as the Democrats on the committee. 
Witnesses were treated fairly but held 
to a full accounting for any laxity or 
bungling. When inefficiency was un- 
covered, thg¢, responsible official would 
be asked to read the committee’s re- 
port before its release so that any mis- 
take could be corrected. Committee 
members mulled over each report un- 
til (with one exception) they were in 
unanimous agreement. Thus stripped 
down to irrefutable facts, the reports 
carried an amazing punch. A mere 
call for information by the committee 
was often enough to prod negligent 
agencies into housecleaning. 

The Senate war-investigating com- 
mittee slipped disastrously when Sena- 
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tor Owen Brewster succeeded to 
the chairmanship and engaged in a 
contest with Howard 
Hughes, but it soon recovered its pres- 
tige under Senator Homer Ferguson 
and continued its good work under 
Senator Clyde R. Hoey. It is now a 
unit the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and_ has the chief 
investigative arm of the Senate. In 
1948 it adopted a set of rules to guide 
its conduct and assure fair treatment 


name-calling 


within 


become 


to persons whose activities come under 
its scrutiny. 

An incident that occurred during 
the 
affords a good deal of insight into how 
the committee operates. Senator Mc- 
Carthy drew from a witness the fact 
that Major Harry H. 
Vaughan, the President’s military aide, 
had received a valuable deep-freeze 
unit from a businessman who 
subsequently shown to have obtained 
favors from the government. “Hold 
it!” shouted Counsel William P. 
Rogers. His staff had not yet com- 
pleted its preliminary investigation, 
and he objected to any careless, pre- 
mature linking of names to the deep- 
freeze incident. In the huddle that fol- 
lowed, the Senators agreed to go no 
further with the deep-freeze testimony 
for a few days until it could be devel- 
oped in orderly fashion. 

Three other committees have vol- 
untarily adopted rules to guide their 
conduct. The first was Congressman 
George H. Bender’s Subcommittee on 
Procurement and Buildings. Last year 
a self-restraining ordinance was laid 
down by the “watchdog subcommittee” 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, headed by the colorful and hard- 
hitting Senator Lyndon B. Johnson. 
And an elaborate set of rules has been 
followed by the Kefauver committee. 


five percenter inquiry last year 
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These voluntary restraints offer ideas 
for a code of fair procedure to be im- 
posed on all Congressional committees. 
The disadvantage of leaving each com- 
mittee to evolve its own code is obvious. 
That means good rules for the fair- 
minded which can get 
along without them, and no rules for 
the headline-hunters, who need them 
While no one set of rules has 


committees, 


most. 
general approval, there is wide agree- 
ment on the following: 

1. No 


large-scale investigation 
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should be undertaken without the ap- 
proval of a majority of the committee. 

2. An accurate stenographic record 
of all hearings should be kept, and each 
witness should be able to obtain a 
transcript of his testimony at cost. 

3. Testimony taken in secret sessions 
should not be released without approv- 
al of the committee by majority vote. 

4. No witness should be compelled 
to testify unless at least one member 
of the committee is present. 

5. Counsel should be allowed to 
accompany witnesses and advise them 
of their rights. 

6. At the conclusion of his examina- 
tion every witness should have the 
right to speak briefly or submit a state- 
ment for the record. 

7. Any person who complains that 
testimony previously taken tends to 
defame him should have the right to 
testify before the committee, to sub- 
mit a statement for the record, and 
to cross-examine his _ detractors 
through questions submitted to the 
chairman, within limits fixed by the 
committee. 

8. No report should be made public 
unless it has been approved by a 
majority of the committee. 

9. The proceedings should not be 
photographed, televised, broadcast, 
or recorded in motion pictures while 
a witness is testifying. 

No code, of course, can guarantee a 
fair hearing. But a balanced code such 
as this would minimize unfairness and 
give the public a standard by which to 
measure the performance of every in- 
vestigating committee. 


Orther safeguards are also worth con- 
sidering. In the past, investigations 
were made chiefly by special or select 
committees, which, by their very 
nature, were likely to be a law unto 
themselves. The tendency to set up 
special committees is still strong, but 
the best practice now generally fol- 
lowed is the assignment of investiga- 
tions to subordinate units of the regu- 
lar standing committees. For example, 
the Johnson subcommittee, which is 
probing for weak spots in the defense 
program, is an integral part of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services. 
By this means the investigators are kept 
under supervision and their work is 
likely to be related to the general pol- 
icies taking shape in the same sphere. 

Even more important is the selec- 





tion of personnel to do the investi- 
gating. The practice of letting some- 
one direct a committee to investigate 
charges that he himself has made has 
no more to commend it than reliance 
on one of the fighters in a prize ring to 
referee the bout. 

The best of chairmen need expert 
staffs. No member of Congress has 
time to ferret out the sort of detailed 
evidence that goes into every investi- 
gation worthy of the name. The 
chairman can only supervise the dig- 
ging, scouring, analyzing, and piec- 
ing-together operations of his staff. 
He must depend upon lawyers and 
accountants (perhaps also sleuths and 
leg-men), and the nature of the in- 
vestigation will be determined largely 
by his skill in selecting experienced, 
responsible fact-finders. 


Even with all these safeguards in 
operation, a few hotspurs who consider 
themselves investigators would doubt- 
less continue to bedevil Congress and 
the country. Neither rules, staff cx- 
perts, nor committee discipline is 
likely to alter a McCarthy’s passion for 
converting gossip into “evidence.” For 
offenses of this sort against the investi- 
gative process two remedies are being 
discussed. One is that anyone injured 
by false testimony before a Congres- 
sional committee be permitted to col- 
lect damages from the false witness 
through action in the Federal courts. 
Senator Lester C. Hunt has proposed 
that citizens who are libeled by mem- 
bers of Congress hiding behind their 
Constitutional immunity should be 
permitted to sue the government for 
damages. 

By special permission of Congress 
a citizen run down by a government- 
owned truck may sue the government. 
Men who are pushed into the mire by 
a Congressional bulldozer should have 
no less consideration. 

Congress has amply proved that its 
investigations can be effective with- 
out smearing mud all over the land- 
scape. Where it has failed is in not 
applying tested remedies and in not 
controlling irresponsible inquisitors. 
If left to their own devices, these reck- 
less men will continue to bring the in- 
vestigative process into.disrepute. It is 
a comfort to know, therefore, that 
substantial safeguards are at hand if 
Congress can find the courage to apply 
them. —MeEr to J. Pusey 
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Japan: 





The Strictly 
Democratic 
‘Banzaw’ 


In 1945 the United States, with sev- 
eral allies, set out to transform a group 
of feudalistic Oriental islands into a 
nation that would—in General Mac- 
Arthur’s ringing words—“forever live 
a democratic way of life.” 

Five and a half years later, the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in Tokyo is known to hold the 
view that Japan has undergone a 
bloodless revolution that will be re- 
membered with admiration a thousand 
years from now. Other observers, re- 
membering the strength of ancient 
habits, tend to doubt whether the 
Japan of 1951 is fundamentally very 
different from the Japan of 1945. 

Whatever the final verdict of his- 
tory may be, tribute must certainly be 
paid to the high Christian and moral 
concepts that have guided the Ameri- 
can proconsul and to the devotion with 
which countless humbler Americans 
have sought to make Japan a better 
land. General MacArthur and his co- 
workers have drawn up an excellent 
blueprint for the creation of a demo- 
cratic state. Revolutionary changes 
have been introduced in Japan’s polit- 
ical institutions, thought processes, 
judicial safeguards, coal production, 
national aspirations, and even in the 
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A democratic Emperor mingles democratically with 
his democratized subjects 


hygienic processing of the night soil 
used to fertilize its crops. 

During the brave early crusading 
phase of the occupation, everything in 
sight was “democratized,”’ from the 
Emperor to the Yoshiwaras, the urban 
“red light” districts. (The Yoshiwara 
girls were, by order of the Supreme 
Commander, freed from the contracts 
that had bound them until the debts 
incurred when they were “sold” to 
brothels by impoverished parents were 
repaid. Since their “liberation,” they 
have been in business for themselves. ) 
The results of this high-pressure effort 
to catapult the Japanese people, psy- 
chologically and legislatively, out of 
the sixteenth and into the twentieth 
century within half a decade have, as 
might be expected, been uneven. 


A new democratic Constitution, be- 
ginning with the magic words “We, 
the Japanese people . . . ,” is in force, 
but few Japanese outside the ruling 
class have ever read it. The ruling class 
resisted the Supreme Commander’s 
orders to draft a democratic constitu- 
tion so stubbornly that in the end the 
document was written inside G.H.Q. 
and handed to the Japanese with 
orders to enforce it or else. It is widely 


known in Japan as “The Translation.” 

The reformed Diet, which was to 
be the cornerstone of democratic Ja- 
pan, has been besmirched with charges 
of graft and corruption, and by dis- 
orderly scenes. Japan’s political parties 
are still not parties in the western 
sense, but private organizations headed 
by oyabun, or bosses, and more often 
than not cast their votes according to 
the dictates of personal interest rather 
than party principle. 

Japanese chant the word “de-mok- 
rassie,” but most of them are hazy 
about its meaning. One Japanese told 
me that the candidate for whom he 
had voted in the last election had been 
defeated. ‘“‘What’s the use of democ- 
racy,” he asked, “if the man you vote 
for doesn’t win?” 

Trade unions were set up and en- 
couraged to assert their rights. Millions 
of workers promptly enrolled, and the 
movement seemed to be one of the most 
encouraging potentially democratic 
forces in Japan. But it lacked experi- 
enced leadership and quickly became 
riddled with Communism, “bossism,” 
and agitators. Occupation authorities, 
in the interests of tranquillity, whittled 
down trade-union rights and forbade 
strikes by government workers—one- 
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third of all organized labor in Japan. 
The Japanese government went fur- 
ther and for a time banned all demon- 
strations or meetings in Tokyo. Hopes 
for a truly democratic trade-union 
movement are now dim. 

Probably the most practical and 
certainly the most popular of all the 
reforms has been the Land Reform 
Law, which redistributed among the 
peasants who farmed it most of the 
land owned by the big landlords. 
Under this law, the number of tenant 
farmers was reduced from 1.6 million 
to around 330,000. (The percentage 
of the total cultivated acreage worked 
by tenant farmers has been reduced 
from forty-nine to ten.) The number 
of owner-cultivators has almost dou- 
bled. 

This redistribution of farmland on 
easy terms to tenants represents only 
the beginning of what the occupa- 
tion has done to improve the lot of 
Japan’s formerly debt-ridden farmers. 
Under the Agricultural Improvement 
Law, agricultural development com- 
mittees were established to offer guid- 
ance to farmers; “home advisers” went 
to work in many prefectures to im- 
prove the bleak lot of farmers’ wives. 
The former monopolistic government- 
controlled system of agricultural 
co-operatives has been replaced by 
farmer-controlled co-operatives, and 
members of more than ninety-nine per 
cent of all farm households have joined 
at least one of the new “reformed” 
bodies. Soil surveys have been made, 
and new improved varieties of seeds 
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and crops have been introduced. 
Storage facilities have been improved, 
and in many other ways American 
experts have helped Japan to increase 
its cultivated area and Japanese farm- 
ers to improve the yield of their tiny 
holdings. 

Land reform was not accomplished 
without opposition from the land- 
owners, some of whom attempted to 
sabotage its execution, while other 
bolder spirits challenged the reform 
in Japanese courts as unconstitutional. 
Commenting on the opposition of 
feudal elements, the Tokyo daily Nip- 
pon Times said: “Some may criticize 
the land reform as being too radical .. . 
but all must agree it is paving the way 
for an independent and democratic 
society which is proving the foe of the 
radical extremists and a_ bulwark 
against Communism.” 


In the fields of technical instruction, 
medicine, and sanitation, the occupa- 
tion authorities encountered no oppo- 
sition from the Japanese, who under- 
stood quite well that their nation had 
lost ground during its years of isolation. 
Today the average Japanese is better 
fed, better doctored, and better in- 
formed than most of his Asian neigh- 
bors. His land is better tilled, his coal 
better mined, his oil deposits better 
surveyed, and his steel more efficiently 
produced. : 

This technical modernization of Ja- 
pan has been the most striking single 
accomplishment of MacArthur’s pro- 
consulship. To mention but one statis- 
tic: In 1939 the Japanese death rate 
was 17.8 per 1,000 persons; in 1949 it 
was around 11 per 1,000—thanks 
mainly to American preventive medi- 
cine. 


G.H.Q. drew up an excellent Labor 





Standards Law for hours and condi- 
tions of work, and the Diet passed the 
measure. But three years after the law 
went into effect, its provisions were 
being violated constantly. In one 
group of six Japanese prefectures, dur- 
ing one single month Japanese gov- 
ernment inspectors visited 12,700 fac- 
tories and listed 12,800 violations of 
the law. More serious, the selling of 
young boys and girls into virtual slavery 
under long-term labor contracts con- 
tinues despite a nation-wide drive to 
stamp out the practice. During the first 
six months of 1950, according to a 
Japanese Labor Ministry report, 681 
cases were uncovered. 

Credit is also due the occupation 
authorities for a sound trust-busting 
policy during the early phase, when 
attacks were launched on the great zai- 
batsu trusts. But expediency has blunt- 
ed the trust-busting policy, and the 
feeling of informed observers is that 
the zaibatsu law will be amended by 
the Japanese authorities within ten 
days after a peace treaty is signed. 

A recent scap study of women’s 
activities in Japan disclosed that at the 
end of 1949, women comprised twenty 
per cent of all government workers, 
compared with eight per cent in 1940; 
according to the study, there were 1.5 
million women trade unionists. Wives 
now tend to have a bigger say in poli- 
tics and in household affairs. There are 
more “love” marriages and fewer de- 
creed marriages. 


Throughout the occupation years, two 
factors have powerfully assisted the 
Japanese ruling class in its fight to 
prevent change and to preserve what 
the Japanese call “the national pol- 
ity’—which means rule by hierarchy. 
Laws, if they are not to be mere 














words, must conform substantially to 
the general mental background and 
national habits of the people con- 
cerned. The MacArthur reforms were 
thorough and admirable, but they were 
also, despite the elaborately main- 
tained pretense that the Japanese 
themselves took the initiative, imposed 
on the nation by an alien conqueror. 
Japan’s ancient national structure, so- 
cial habits, and thought processes 
cannot be legislated out of existence. 
As one foreign observer put it, so long 
as the average Japanese obeys the triple 
compulsion of Emperor worship, the 
family system, and the Confucian 
concepts of obedience to authority, no 
fundamental change in Japanese 
thinking is possible. 

After five and a half years of occu- 
pation, the Japanese remain as deeply 
conscious as ever of their national 
traditions and ancient faiths, which 
extend back some two thousand years. 
It would be as reasonable to assume 
that after five years under a Japanese 
occupation all Americans would bow 
in the direction of the Imperial Palace 
at Tokyo upon rising each morning as 
to imagine that all, or even a majority, 
of the Japanese have become “democ- 
ratized.” As an ex-Prime Minister put 
it to me, “the reforms are excellent 
in principle, but they need to be modi- 
fied in order to fit Japanese condi- 
tions.” 

I had been given some idea of what 
these peculiar Japanese conditions 
were in 1937, when a Japanese general 
told me: “I would put it this way—in 
the West you do not go to church to 
argue with God, but to worship God. 
In precisely the same way, we of the 
army demand that every Japanese 
elected to our parliament shall go there 
to do just one thing—to carry out the 
Emperor’s wishes!” 

The occupation has failed to foster 
—-and, indeed, has actually suppressed 
—the new democratic forces of the 
moderate Left, and it has allowed 
rightists to fill the vacuum created by 
the purging of militarists and their 
political camp followers. It has not 
prevented big business from dictating 
policy. Political power continues to be 
firmly centered on the big industrialists 
and bureaucrats, whose creed is that 
Japan must keep wages low in order to 
regain its place in the international 
sun. 

The occupation attitude may make 
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sense in the framework of short-term 
United States interests in a time of 
world crisis. But it does not constitute 
a “spiritual revolution.” And some 
observers feel that what has happened 
under MacArthur in Japan has paved 
the way for the resurgence of Japanese 
ultranationalism. Such changes as 
have occurred in Japanese thinking, 


the skeptics say, have been the results 
of three fortuitous factors: that certain 
scaP reforms coincided, happily, with 
the normal aspirations of the Japanese 
people; that the Emperor ordered the 
Japanese to co-operate with the occu- 
pation authorities; and that the Japa- 
nese, having experienced modern war 
once in this generation, do not want 
any more of it. These factors, accord- 
ing to the skeptics, have counted for 
more in this “perfect” occupation than 
all the good advice and candy bars dis- 
pensed by well-meaning Americans in 
Japan. 


The role played in the occupation by 
the Emperor has received little public- 
ity. To dismiss Hirohito as MacAr- 
thur’s “Charlie McCarthy” would be 
very wide of the mark indeed. 

In December, 1941, the Emperor 
issued a rescript which in effect de- 
clared it to be the patriotic duty of 





the Japanese to kill as many Ameri- 
cans, British, Australians, and Dutch 
as possible. Loyal Japanese in the Em- 
peror’s uniform did their best to oblige. 

In August, 1945, the Emperor went 
on the air (after strenuous but unsuc- 
cessful efforts by military fanatics to 
discover and destroy the recording of 
the broadcast before it could be played 
over Radio Tokyo) to announce the 
termination of hostilities and to order 
co-operation with the Allied powers. 
Whereupon some millions of uni- 
formed Japanese scattered through- 
out Asia and the South Pacific obe- 
diently laid down their arms, and 
commanders of Japanese prison camps 
with reputations for brutality promptly 
threw parties for Allied prisoners to 
celebrate the Emperor’s order that they 
be friends. With toothy smiles, the 
Japanese began co-operating with the 
Americans. Within twelve months, 
Japanese cities were organizing special 
“days” in honor of their “occupation 
friends.” 

If the Emperor were to go on the 
air again tonight and request his loyal 
subjects to drive all Americans and 
British in Japan into the sea, anti- 
foreign violence would flare from end 
to end of Japan within an hour. 


I have accompanied the Emperor on 
a few of his tours around Japan. On 
the first, when he came out of his 
Palace to visit ruined Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama early in 1946, the effect of his 
initial public appearance—in civilian 
clothes and battered Homburg—was 
dramatic. Men turned their backs, 
afraid to gaze upon the countenance 
of the Son of Heaven. Ex-soldiers 
stood rigidly at attention for minutes 
after the Emperor had passed. Women 
wept. Workers, lined up in factories to 
witness the unprecedented sight of the 
124th descendant of the Sun Goddess 
visiting them, along with representa- 
tives of the U.S. press associations, 
large metropolitan dailies, and news 
magazines, were bereft of speech. Some 
to whom Hirohito spoke could not re- 
member their own names. 

Two years later I accompanied the 
Emperor to Hiroshima and saw a 
fanatic crowd of thousands jostle and 
almost trample uniformed correspond- 
ents underfoot in their desire to catch a 
last glimpse of the Emperor before he 
departed. They shouted “Banzai!” 

I have recently asked many former 














Japanese soldiers and airmen if they 
would be willing to serve again should 
Japan rearm. The invariable reply is, 
““Yes—if my Emperor so orders.” I re- 
member a similar reply given me, at 
Harbin in 1936, by a Japanese Army 





lieutenant when I asked if he really 


thought there was danger, as the Japa- 
nese High Command insisted, of a 
Russian attack upon “Manchukuo.” 

“My opinion,” replied the lieu- 
tenant, “is my Emperor’s opinion.” 

“And what is your Emperor’s opin- 
ion?” I asked. 

“That,” said the lieutenant, “I do 
not know.” 

The Japanese people have become 
accustomed to the idea of the Emperor 
appearing in public, but the magic of 
the Imperial symbol remains. A trade- 
union leader in a factory at Nikko who 
asked the Emperor whether he might 
shake hands with him was severely 
criticized by fellow trade unionists for 
“insulting” the Son of Heaven. At a 
brief Diet ceremony celebrating the 
promulgation of the new democratic 
Constitution, the Speaker, in an ex- 
cess of democratic fervor, bowed to 
the Emperor seventeen times. When 








the Emperor—on scap instructions— 
renounced his divinity, most Japanese 
went right on worshiping him as a 
descendant of the gods. For full meas- 
ure they elevated General MacArthur, 
whose respect for the Emperor at all 
times has greatly impressed the Japa- 
nese, to demigodhood. 


7 
y ukio Ozaki, ninety-one-year-old 
Grand Old Man of Japanese liberal- 
ism, who has sat in the Diet since the 
day it was founded, has given his opin- 
ion that no important changes have 
taken place in Japan. Ozaki bluntly 
told Americans that “it is a great mis- 
take” to think that Japan is becoming 
a democracy, and asserted his own con- 
viction that Japan is “becoming 
worse.” 

A leading Tokyo daily has warned: 
“A new Constitution has been enforced 
and all feudalistic notions should have 
been dispelled, but still there is a feu- 
dalistic feeling. So long as the Japanese 
are unable to decide what is right and 
reject what they believe to be bad, so 
long as they babble about democracy 
like a catechism, the democratic revo- 
lution is not likely to succeed.” 
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I would add an opinion that I heard 
delivered by a Hairy Ainu chieftain 
in Hokkaido, Japan’s northernmost 
home island. He remarked succinctly, 
“Democracy is probably a very good 
thing, but for me, I prefer bear hunt- 
ing.” 

The comment of a Honshu fisher- 
man is also perhaps typical of how 
millions in Japan view the occupation: 
“T do not think this new democracy will 
work for us; not at this time. We do not 
want these newcomers running our 
affairs. They do little more than stir 
up trouble, adopting new policies 
which we do not understand and which 
do not fit in with our way of living. Let 
us leave government, democracy, and 
the new Constitution to those who un- 
derstand such things. We will vote as 
we have always voted, without asking 
questions.” 

The fisherman’s verdict does not 
necessarily mean that whatever Japa- 
nese Government is in office when the 
peace treaty is signed will proceed to 
wipe the reforms off the lawbooks. 
The Japanese would not be so stupid. 
The reforms will almost certainly be 
officially retained, all the while being 
“adapted” to fit into Japan’s institu- 
tions and way of life. The people who 
in 1937 declared that the only reason 
they invaded China was to win that 
nation’s friendship will experience no 
qualms about praising democracy even 
while they are compelling their fellow 
citizens to toe the official ultrarightist 
line. Some are already letting it be 
known that it is nonsense to say that it 
was the Americans who introduced 
democracy to Japan. Japan, they say, 
was already a democracy eighty years 
ago—but a democracy of the Japanese 
variety. 


During the MacArthur occupation, 
the Japanese have come a long way. 
More than most peoples they worship 
success. Tojo and the military failed, 
and so few tears were shed for them. 
The Americans succeeded. So hurrah 
for MacArthur and boogiewoogie and 
hot dogs! 

The Imperial symbol continued to 
shine like a lighthouse amid the storms 
of defeat, and Hirohito is revered in 
Japan today as deeply as when no 
Japanese could gaze upon the Imperial 
countenance. 

Ever since 1945, the primary aim of 
Japan’s rulers has been to resist change 























while publicly fostering the illusion 
that General MacArthur’s policies had 
their wholehearted support. Ever since 
1945, General MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters has fostered the illusion that the 
reforms were initiated by the Japanese 
themselves—a fiction that will, inci- 
dentally, permit the Japanese to revise 
or repeal any of the new laws in their 
own good time, just as any ordinary 
law may be revised or repealed by the 
Diet. 

Today, the Japanese know that their 
country is the irreplaceable keystone 
for both American and Russian plans 
for the Far East. They are the only 
nation in that region possessing indus- 
trial potential, technical knowledge, 
and skilled manpower. The Commu- 
nists need them and the West must see 
to it that the Red caliphs of Peking 
and Moscow do not get them. Japan’s 
statesmen may be expected to adjust 
their thinking accordingly. 


And so Japan is again on the map 
and to be reckoned with. The attempt 
to turn it into an American-style de- 
mocracy did not fail. It was simply 
never completed. In the deepening 
world crisis of the last four years, inter- 
national strategy rather than demo- 
cratic concepts has determined the un- 
folding pattern. Whatever made for a 
strong, united, “reliable” Japan was 
judged good; whatever might lead to 
political unrest, or shifts of power, or 
even to a Diet with a mind of its own 
was discarded as potentially dangerous. 

General MacArthur’s headquarters 
set out to achieve a host of admirable 
improvements. In Japan, the world 
witnessed the unique spectacle of an 
American five-star general busying 
himself with such activities as land 
and education reforms, sound taxation, 
human rights, and improved rice col- 
lections. Despite the conflicts between 
the American and Japanese culture 
patterns, something has been accom- 
plished. But nearly six years after the 
coming of Douglas MacArthur, the 
Yamato race is still taking orders and 
bowing low—in all fifteen correct and 
different positions—when authority 
speaks. 

How much will remain in 1961 of 
the reforms and of the high hopes of 
these years of MacArthur’s “unique” 
occupation will depend, quite simply, 
on who is then giving the orders. 

—HeEsseE_t TILTMAN 
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The late Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel 


India’s Congress Party 


Minus Its Balance Wheel 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the iron 
man in India, died late last year, but 
his shadow lies long across the country 
whose freedom he did so much to win. 

What the late Mahatma Gandhi 
was to the Indian freedom movement 
in terms of spiritual values, what Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru is to his 
country in the international sphere, 
Patel was to India in practical politics. 
Gandhi was to his countrymen the 
dreamer, the martyr; Nehru is the 
idealist, the thinker; Patel was the man 
of action who could reconcile dreams 
with reality. 

With new and more serious prob- 
lems crowding upon Prime Minister 
Nehru—the implied threat to India of 
Chinese aggression in Tibet, the fight 
to avert a country-wide famine arising 
from India’s six-million-ton shortage 
of grains, and the impending challenge 
to the Congress Government in the 
1951 general elections—Nehru may 


well feel “rather forlorn,” to use his 
own words. As party boss, iron man, 
Bismarck of India, Patel, more than 
any other man, laid the human mortar 
that held together, and still holds, the 
edifice of India’s Congress Party, which 
with independence became the only 
strong political group. 


Through two of his Ministries, Home 
Affairs and Indian States, Patel con- 
trolled the whole structure of law and 
order in the country, and supervised 
the job of welding most of India’s 562 
princely states into nine separate state 
unions. Through his appointments of 
provincial Ministers of Home Affairs 
and local administrators in the states, 
all of whom in turn controlled ap- 
pointments right down to the villages, 
Patel forged chains of “Patel men” ex- 
tending all over India and reaching 
down to the lowest political level. He 
was a genius at organization, whether 














of anti-British riots or of Congress 
Party machinery. 


P atel, who looked like a wise old tur- 
tle carved in granite, was known as a 
blunt man, although on occasion his 
political methods could be extremely 
subtle. During the last few years he 
never appeared in his offices or read 
through files, but because of the num- 
ber of his followers planted through- 
out the Ministries he always knew ex- 
actly what was going on. 

“T lay claim to no academic distinc- 
tion,” he said once. “TI lay no pretense 
to scholarship. My work has lain in 
the mud huts and in the fields and fal- 
lows of humble peasants, or the slums 
and drains of towns. In public life I 
have not been a politician, but like 
Mark Antony ‘a plain blunt man.’ ” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was a con- 
servative, from the top of his bald head 
to the bottom of his sandaled feet. He 
trusted the solid, the concrete, the defi- 
nitely known. For these reasons he 
cultivated the more stable elements in 
Indian society—the businessmen, the 
industrialists, the religiously orthodox 
Hindus. By occasionally pleading their 
interests and by keeping Nehru on a 
middle economic path, he won these 
stable elements to the Congress Party. 
In turn he was able to exert control 
over the right wing and keep its mili- 
tancy within bounds. 

His death has opened up in India 
the whole question of the basic as- 
sumptions on which the present gov- 
ernment is based, and of whether these 
assumptions are the ones through 
which the country can best achieve the 
ends of democracy and a better way 
of life for its people. 

Patel believed that the country, in 
its state of almost permanent economic 
and social crisis, could not for some 
time afford the luxury of strong oppo- 
sition parties. Shaken by the riots of 
1947 and the subsequent influx of some 
five and a half million refugees, by 
drought, flood, agitations for linguistic- 
ally bounded provinces, and an in- 
cipient Communist terrorism, India 
needed, he believed, the strong hand 
and the trained discipline of the Con- 
gress Party. 

It does appear that there is more 
to be said in favor of his view in India 
than there would be in the West, if 
only for the reason that none of the 
opposition groups in India has more 
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than a handful of men sufficiently 
trained to run even a rural waterworks. 
Whether India has time enough to let 
them learn the hard way is doubtful. It 
must also always be remembered that 
India, although its politicians are dedi- 
cated to the ideal, is a long way from 
practicing democracy—about as long 
as the distance from mass illiteracy to 
mass education. 

The general elections are set for 


November and December of this year. 
Already campaigning has started, and 
already the Congress Party is showing 
signs of fission. Local discontents have 
led to resignations from the Congress 
Party and to the formation of dissident 
groups, such as the Krishak-Praja 
Mazdoor (People’s Party) in Bengal 
and the Janata Congress (Popular 
Congress) in Uttar Pradesh (formerly 
the United Provinces). 

Patel would have known, as no one 
else quite knows, how to meet the chal- 
lenge of these rebels. When he was 
party manager he kept these elements 
together. Last fall, when the annual 
convention was held at Nasik, Patel 
did not open his mouth once, but 
everyone knew he was there behind 
the speakers, seeing that they did not 
go too far in their criticism of party 
politics. And when there were marked 
differences of opinion on the question 
of abolishing price controls, Patel used 
his influence to ensure that the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of control was not re- 
pudiated by the party. 

Now, however, with Patel’s nominee, 
Purshottamdas Tandon, in office as 
President of the Congress Party and 


heading the right-wing faction in its 
opposition to economic controls, criti- 
cism of official policy has become much 
more outspoken, and is likely to become 
more so. Tandon himself has lately 
said that controls are not suited to In- 
dia and has advocated bringing pres- 
sure on the Government to induce it to 
abandon them (an experiment which 
was tried a couple of years ago, with 
disastrous inflationary results). Here 
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Tandon is voicing the view of indus- 
trialists and big business, who wish to 
let prices find their own levels, however 
high these may be. While Patel was 
alive he was able to keep the industri- 
alists in order, if only because they 
knew he was their main bulwark 
against stronger socialist policies. With- 
out Patel, the right wing appears to be 
taking the bit in its teeth. 


On the other hand, left-wing sections 
within the Congress Party are also be- 
coming more vocal. One such sec- 
tion, calling itself the “Democratic 
Front,” is headed by Acharya Kripa- 
lani, who was the defeated presidential 
candidate in the last party elections 
and who at that time had the backing 
of Prime Minister Nehru. Whether 
Nehru still backs Kripalani is doubt- 
ful, but that does not prevent the lat- 
ter from intriguing against the major- 
ity within the party. If he can muster 
sufficient support, Kripalani may seek 
to take control of the party or, failing 
that, he may secede from it and fight 
the next general elections on a sepa- 
rate ticket. 

At the moment the Socialist Party is 
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split into as many dissident groups as 
the Congress Party is, with the more 
radical members beginning to heed 
the Communist call for a united front 
at the coming elections. Jai Prakash 
Narayan, the able leader of the party, 
is resisting this tendency, and may 
make common cause with the dis- 
gruntled Congress left-wingers, should 
they split away from the Congress en- 
tirely. If this happens—and it could 
only happen in Patel’s absence—their 
combined strength at the polls, with a 
program of socialist-tinged reforms, 
may well capture the popular imagina- 
tion and win more votes than the com- 
paratively conservative platform of the 
existing Governments, both national 
and state. 

Some development of this sort is 
ultimately desirable ; the only question 
is whether the disruption that would 
inevitably result, plus a leftward swing 
in India’s foreign policy, would be a 
happy development, from a western 
point of view, at this moment of world 
crisis. 

Prime Minister Nehru will have the 
choice this year of moving toward the 
left, where his heart is, or staying some- 
where near the middle, where his 
head is. Last year, when reactionary 
Congressmen criticized Nehru’s policy 
on controls and his attempts to pre- 
serve peace with Pakistan, he threat- 
ened to resign and take his case to the 
country. But Patel quieted the critics. 
Today they are emboldened by Patel’s 
death, and Nehru must decide whether 
to compromise with them in the inter- 
ests of party solidarity or to fight them 
and endeavor to carry the majority 
with him. 

What course Nehru will follow. is 
anybody’s guess, but the chances are 
that he will strive his.utmost to preserve 
the Congress Party intact, if only be- 
cause of the need for a stable govern- 
ment in the trying months and years 
ahead. But great as are his gifts, they 
do not include those of a party boss. If 
Nehru had a right-hand man with half 
the disciplinary qualities of the late 
Sardar Patel, the outlook for Indian 
unity would be brighter. 


In other respects too, Patel’s death 
will make a difference to the stability 
of the present régime. Quite apart 
from party politics, Patel had to his 
credit two major achievements in the 
three-year period since independence. 
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First, he welded together the prince- 
ly states which dotted the map of for- 
mer British India and forged a unified 
and centralized administration. By de- 
priving the maharajahs and nawabs 
of their ruling power and handing it 
over to Ministers and officials answer- 
able to the Central Government, Patel 
undoubtedly prevented the Balkan- 
ization of India. 

Naturally enough, this feat, accom- 
plished by a mixture of cajolery and 
coercion, caused a lot of resistance 
among the princes. Many of them re- 
sented loss of prestige and privilege, 
and have not been able to adjust them- 
selves to being “commoners” in a dem- 
ocratic republic. Within the past few 
months a group of some eighty mal- 
contents have formed a Union of 
Rulers, with the Maharajah of Baro- 
da at their head, ostensibly for the pro- 
tection of their rights. Baroda has 
already protested that the merging of 
his state with that of Bombay was un- 
constitutional, but the government of 
India has rejected his protest. 

This princely trade union can hardly 
offer a serious challenge to democratic 
forces. But it has a certain nuisance 
value, as when it threatens to set up 
a conservative party that will enlist 
support from other reactionary and 
orthodox groups and fight the elec- 
tions against the Congress Party. Of 
course, the princely pensioners—for 
that is what they really amount to— 
are perfectly entitled to band together 
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and seek popular support. But the 
point is that had Sardar Patel been 
alive, he would have given short shrift 
to their popular pretensions and would 
have called their bluff in his usual 
brusque and effective manner. 

The second major achievement to 
Patel’s credit was his firm handling of 
the Indian Communists and his squash- 
ing of their campaign of sabotage and 
lawlessness in the past three years. Like 
other Communist parties in Southeast 
Asia—in Burma, Malaya, and Indo- 
nesia—the Indian Communists took 
their orders from the Soviet delegates 
to the Asian Youth Conference held 
at Calcutta in March, 1948, and em- 
barked on a program of violence de- 
signed to overthrow the existing ré- 
gime. 

But in Patel they met their match. 
As Minister for Home Affairs, he saw 
to it that the forces of law and order 
were reinforced to handle the threat. 
He recruited thousands of armed po- 
lice in the states where the Communists 
were most active and took drastic steps 
against the train wreckers, bomb 
throwers, and fomenters of strikes. The 
Communist Party was declared illegal 
in West Bengal, Madras, Travancore- 
Cochin, and Hyderabad. Within a 
few months, the back of the sabotage 
movement was broken. 

In Hyderabad, where an agrarian re- 
volt had assumed serious proportions 
before India took over control of the 
state from the Nizam in September, 
1948, Patel handled the situation with 
vigor and imagination. First a military 
government was installed to fight 
against the 5,000 Communist guerril- 
las, and later an efficient régime under 
the direction of the Ministry of States 
embarked on a program of agrarian re- 
form and resettlement that gradually 
brought the revolt under control. To- 
day Hyderabad is no longer a potential 
Manchuria, and the parallel govern- 
ment sponsored by the Communists has 
been eliminated. 

In all he did against the Commu- 








nists, Patel had the moral backing of 
Prime Minister Nehru. Except where 
the party was committed to violence, 
it was not declared illegal, and today 
it is organizing itself to fight the gen- 
eral elections against the Congress 
Party. Patel’s successor as Minister for 
Home Affairs is C. Rajagopalachari, a 
former Governor General of India and 
Premier of Madras Province, and he 
may be trusted to carry on Patel’s pol- 
icy. Therefore the menace of Commu- 
nist violence should continue to be 


kept in check. 


Finally, as to India’s foreign policy, 
it is well known that this is primarily 
the concern of Prime Minister Nehru, 
who has always taken a lively interest 
in world affairs and has pursued an in- 
dependent line, refusing to allow India 
to be drawn into either the Soviet or 
the western bloc. Sardar Patel did not 
seek directly to influence Nehru; but 
indirectly and because of his open an- 
tipathy to Communism, he did tell his 
colleagues in the Cabinet that he fa- 
vored closer co-operation by India 
with the western democracies. 

Shortly before his death, in the last 
public speech he made, at Ahmadabad 
on November 1, 1950, Patel made it 
clear where he stood. He referred to 
a recent statement by Loy Henderson, 
U.S. Ambassador to India, that the 
United States was prepared to offer 
economic assistance to India, and said: 
“We should gratefully accept this offer. 
Some people may look askance at it 
and think it has strings to it and im- 
plies economic domination by America. 
But I deprecate such suspicions. The 
United States has never been a colonial 
power and has never sought domina- 
tion. It is interested in India’s welfare 
because this would strengthen the 
hands of democracy throughout the 
world. Our strength means the strength 
of democracy everywhere. The United 
States’ offer is disinterested and we 
should not question its good faith.” 

Basically, India as a whole looks to 
the West as it struggles toward democ- 
racy and modern progress, and the 
death of one man alone will not change 
the direction of India’s vision. Never- 
theless, “strong winds are blowing over 
Asia,” to use Nehru’s phrase, and it is 
clear that the death of Patel means the 
loss of a powerful influence on the side 
of the western world. 

—MarcGaret Parton 
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Is Russia Ready 
‘To ‘Appease’ ? 


At least three times since New Year’s 
Day, it has been rumored in Paris and 
in Rome that sometime this year, 
probably after July, Russia will offer 
to sign “nonaggression” pacts with 
France and Italy. For obvious reasons 
these reports have never been con- 
firmed officially, but Le Monde in 
Paris and I/ Tempo in Rome pub- 
lished them, along with the speculation 
that Thorez and Togliatti, the local 
Communist chieftains, are in Moscow 
to study details of form and the major 
factor of timing. 

One could take the position that 
these reports are not based on any 
ascertainable facts, but it is less impor- 
tant to consider their truth or lack of 
truth than to observe how very serious- 
ly Government circles are taking them. 
The French particularly are earnestly 
debating the possibilities and the great 
dangers involved in the rumored Rus- 
sian move. French Government leaders 
believe that if the Russians made their 
offer immediately it would have no 
chance of success and would not great- 
ly affect public opinion, but that if the 
Russians wait till spring or early sum- 
mer their offer may bring very serious 
political results. All depends, they say, 
on how opinion evolves in the next 
few months, by which they mean that 
all depends on how the French people 
react to Atlantic policy. 

Just now they are worried and em- 
barrassed by new forms of Communist 
campaigning and propaganda. Veter- 
ans with one arm or no arms, with one 
leg or no legs, and survivors of the 
concentration camps are once more 
wearing their army or prison uniforms, 
ringing doorbells, and asking people 
to sign up against German _ rear- 
mament. Here they are—Frenchmen, 
one’s compatriots, with broken bodies, 
asking that guns be denied the nation 
that broke them. What can you say 


to them? Organized by the party or 
by fellow travelers, enrolled in the 
“Partisans of Peace” or other such or- 
ganizations, these men are getting 
results far quicker and more impres- 
sive than those of last year’s “peace” 
campaign against the atomic bomb. 

If this campaign is kept going until 
the French general elections—due in 
early summer—the Communists and 
their fellow travelers will have these 
men at election meetings, and their 
presence will weigh heavily against 
Government candidates committed to 
support German rearmament. 


Meanwhile, the German problem is 
helping Russian diplomacy in another 
way. In the face of German resistance 
to rearmament—a _ reluctance that 
now, as the result of recent Soviet 
threats, looks like positive refusal—the 
leaders of the western coalition have 
tacitly agreed to postpone the whole 
matter. There has been no official pro- 
nouncement on this reversal of policy, 
but General Eisenhower and the Brit- 
ish High Commissioner, Ivone Kirk- 
patrick, have made things clear 
enough. Kirkpatrick, for instance, re- 
cently remarked that “German rear- 
mament should now be considered as 
a secondary problem.” 

As a consequence, European public 
opinion is faced with this situation: 
For six whole months the United 
States (Secretary Acheson and Gen- 
eral Bradley speaking) proclaimed 
that West Germany must and shall be 
rearmed. For the same six months Rus- 
sia proclaimed as its decided policy 
that West Germany must not and shall 
not be rearmed. Now it would appear 
that German rearmament will not 
take place—at least in any near future. 
Many people instinctively conclude 
that in the heart of Europe Russia’s 
diplomacy outweighs America’s. 
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Another subject is much argued 
about in the streets and the cafés: 
What lesson can Europeans draw from 
the Korean War? Here again we find 
the Communists and fellow travelers 
busy, but their arguments have to 
be met nonetheless, and many minds 
are sorely troubled. This is what they 
say: “In Korea, military force was 
used against aggression or whatever 
you want to call it, and what hap- 
pened? Because of the inherently ap- 
palling methods of modern warfare, 
the U.S. Army, or the U.N. Army, was 
literally compelled to bomb Korean 
towns until they looked like twisted 
nightmares, to burn Korean fields with 
napalm bombs until they were gray 
with cinders. Already more than a mil- 
lion Koreans have died or disappeared. 
Korea, desolate and ruined, will have 
to turn to one form or another of total- 
itarian government after the war 
probably to Communism. No demo- 
cratic way of life can survive such a 
degree of destruction. 

“Now if war comes to Europe, if in 
the course of the next two vears we 
oppose military resistance—with en- 
tirely inadequate land 
Communist aggression, western Eu- 


armics—to 


rope will suffer even worse destruction 
than did Korea. ‘So,’ we ask, ‘is it 
worth while paying so inhuman a price 
to avoid living under one régime 
rather than under another? And in the 
long run wouldn’t it be better—if the 
Red armies move—to yield and be 
Communized pacifically rather than 
and then be 


9 


resist and be beggared 
Communized anyway?” 


“Teese can be no doubt as to what 
the West German answer to these two 
questions has been. It has been so clear 
that in six months the Germans suc- 
ceeded in imposing their opinions on 
their government. It must also be 
admitted that the arguments that con- 
vinced the Germans are nearly as com- 
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pelling when presented to a French- 
man, a Belgian, or an Italian. Of 
course this whole campaign will lose 
all its effectiveness just as soon as the 
West has sufficient armed forces to 
guarantee that most of western Europe 
will not be made a battlefield, but when 
will that be? 

The French Government faces an- 
other problem: the consequences of 
rearmament on the nation’s economy. 
The difficulty is the same in Belgium 
and Italy, but with elections so near 
it is harder to meet in France. If the 
Government continues to permit a free 
liberal either there will 
be no rearmament at all or there will 
be rearmament and a wave of inflation 
which—according to the 
ment’s economic advisers—will raise 
prices by thirty-five per cent within the 
next five months. But it is extremely 
difficult politically for the coalition 
Government to restore the economic 
controls that the nation rejected bare- 
ly two years ago. It is all the more diffi- 
cult because the Radical Socialist 
Party, a member of the coalition, is 
committed by doctrine and strong con- 
viction to economic liberalism. 

And always there is Indo-China. 
The Indo-Chinese problem is both 
military and political, but no one dares 
suggest either a military or political 
solution to it. A purely military solu- 
tion would require so great an effort in 
money and in men that a simultaneous 
attempt to rebuild the French Army in 
Europe would be futile. A_ political 

discussions with Ho Chi 
would be viewed as appeasc- 


economy, 


Govern- 


solution 
Minh 

ment and, in any case, would be a 
complete reversal of the policy pursued 
by all French Governments through- 
out the last four years—and by the men 
who instituted that policy, for the per- 





sonnel of the Government remains 
much the same. 


Seen from Moscow, the French na- 
tion looks like some beast stretched out 
with its four paws nailed to the ground 
by events the Kremlin has prepared. 
One nail is German rearmament; one 
nail is the concept of western Europe 
turned into a battlefield; one nail is in- 
flation: the fourth nail is Indo-China. 

When this torture has produced its 
climax of agony, the Russians will 
make their offer of neutrality. Their 
“nonaggression” pact is said to in- 
clude the following attractions: The 
U.S.S.R. would agree to respect west- 
ern Europe’s neutrality on condition 
that the western European nations did 
not contribute to an Atlantic army. 
Russia would not even require them to 
withdraw from the Atlantic pact; all 
that would be asked is that they reject 
its military expression. Russia would 
then call a halt to all subversive action 
against the western European govern- 
ments. Russia would relieve Commu- 
nist pressure in Indo-China and put an 
end to the war. Finally, Russia would 
furnish western Europe with coal, 
cereals, and other raw materials and 
would open to western industry all the 
markets of eastern Europe and Com- 
munist Asia. 

In other words, Russia would pull 
out the nails. For the nails are there 
only because the governments of west- 
ern Europe joined the Atlantic coali- 
tion. Russia would remove them and 
end the pain if the governments left 
the Atlantic coalition. 

In Paris it is generally thought that 
the Russian offer will be made after 
conference 


the coming four-power 


and its failure—everyone expects it to 
fail. Russia will use that conference to 
isolate the United States diplomati- 
cally, just as China actually succeeded 
in isolating the United States at Lake 
Success at the end of January. When 
this is done, Russia will launch the 
“nonageression” pacts as a final blow 
to the Atlantic alliance. 

Europe will survive this crisis if its 
leaders are brave enough to reject all 
easy solutions and if, meanwhile, the 
aims and methods of the Atlantic 
coalition are sufficiently clarified 
so that Eu- 
ropean public opinion can continue to 


particularly by America 


support them. 
—]JEAN-JACQUES SERVAN SCHREIBER 











The Russian 


Army’s 


Polish Cat’s-paws 


President Truman said last Novem- 
ber that, except for the Red Army 
itself, Tito’s army was the largest 
fighting force in Europe. Even as he 
spoke, the mobilization of two classes 
of recruits in Poland was providing 
Stalin with a new Red army of more 
than half a million men under Soviet 
Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky, 
whose Polish origin had been used as 
a pretext to make him commander- 
in-chief of the Polish armed forces. As 
soon as these recruits are fully trained, 
Rokossovsky’s forces will be greater 
than Tito’s. 

Rokossovsky took over in November, 
1949. There was some uncertainty in 
the West about the 
appointment. Some observers saw it as 
proof that the Kremlin distrusted the 
Polish Communist leaders. Wladyslaw 
Gomulka’s nationalist “deviation” had 
just been exposed, and his expulsion 
from the party’s Central Committee 
occurred just a week before Rokossov- 


reasons for his 


sky’s arrival. 

But Rokossovsky’s task has turned 
out to be mainly military. Although 
he has become a member of the Polish 
Politburo and certainly has much to 
say on political questions, there is little 
evidence to show that Moscow’s orders 
pass through him and nothing to sug- 
gest that such Polish Communist lead- 
Bierut, Berman, Zambrowski, 
and Ochab have lost Moscow’s con- 
fidence. 

It would be strange indeed for Stalin 
to give one man limitless power in such 


ers as 


a big country, and even stranger if 
that man were a famous marshal of the 
Red Army. Stalin’s policy has always 
been to keep victorious marshals out 
of political life. Two factors made it 
imperative for Stalin not to depart 
from this rule in the case of Rokos- 
sovsky. 

First, Rokossovsky’s past is not above 
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suspicion. He once was associated with 
Tukhachevsky, the famous marshal 
executed in 1937 as head of an anti- 
Stalinist conspiracy. Rokossovsky’s offi- 
cial biography doesn’t mention his 
activities between 1938 and 1941. Ap- 
parently he was released from prison, 
like other Tukhachevsky disciples, only 
after the German attack on Russia, 
when all the plots and conspiracies, 
bogus or real, were forgotten. 

The second reason why Stalin must 
keep his eye on Rokossovsky is perhaps 
even more important. To enable 
Rokossovsky to fulfill his task with the 
Polish armed forces, it has been neces- 
sary, in contradiction to the usual So- 
viet practice, to build him up into a 
popular hero. His pictures are plastered 
Poland; streets have been re- 
named after him; his life story—a 
faked one, of course—is told to all 
schoolchildren. Mightn’t all this turn 
Rokossovsky’s head? Mightn’t he come 
to believe that he is Poland’s man of 
destiny? 

The Polish people are probably not 
much taken in by the clumsily fabri- 
cated legend of the new national hero. 
Many years would have to pass before 
even the cleverest propaganda could 
make Poles forget the infamous role 
played by Rokossovsky during the 
Warsaw rising in 1944, when a Soviet 
army under his command halted only 
a few miles from the Polish capital 
and remained passive while the Ger- 
mans massacred two hundred thou- 
sand people. 

At that time no one thought of 
Rokossovsky as a Pole. His official 
biography then gave his birthplace as 
Byelorussia. His Polish origin was 
brought to light only after the war. At 
a Moscow reception for a Polish dele- 
gation, Stalin asked Rokossovsky to 
speak Polish. The embarrassed marshal 
muttered a few words with a strong 


over 





Russian accent. Even in 1949, when he 
came to Poland in his new role, Rokos- 
sovsky’s Polish sounded very Russian. 

Of his parentage little is known. 
That he is a son of a Polish railway 
engineer is about the only certain fact. 
The rest of the story is vague. An off- 
cial version, which every Polish child 
has to learn by heart, states that his 
mother was a Polish schoolteacher, 
that his parents died when he was 
young, that he became a stonemason 
and helped to build a famous bridge 
over the Vistula before being con- 
scripted into the Tsarist Army in 1914. 
Somehow an older sister of Rokossov- 
sky’s has recently been discovered in 
Warsaw, and she has glibly produced a 
detailed account of the marshal’s child- 
hood. (In the People’s Democracies, 
admiring brothers, sisters, and friends 
can be dug up on almost a moment's 
notice for newly-elevated public fig- 
ures.) According to fairly trustworthy 
information, Rokossovsky’s mother was 
Russian and he himself never lived in 


Poland. 


Ordered to build up the Polish Army 
at great speed and to turn it into an 
adjunct of the Red Army, Rokossovsky 
first had the parliament pass a bill low- 
ering the draft age from twenty-one 
to twenty and lengthening the period 
of service to two years, or three in the 
air force and navy. He has remodeled 
the Polish armed forces on Soviet lines. 
They are now divided into a territorial 
army, an air force, a navy, anti-aircraft 
troops, and an internal-security force 
which is a copy of the Mvp. 

The new law also renders men liable 
to military service of one kind or an- 
other up to the age of fifty. Women 
can be mobilized in time of war and 
can be called up for six months’ service 
in peacetime. 

Last fall two classes were called up, 

















Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky 


and the one called in 1949 has been 
kept under arms. Rokossovsky now has 
an army of some 520,000 men, includ- 
ing 30,000 professionals. In a few 
months’ time his total reserve of trained 
men will amount to about 630,000. His 
aim is to be able to mobilize 1,800,000 
men in an emergency. 
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Ever since Rokossovsky took over, 
modern arms and equipment, includ- 
ing T-34 tanks, have been arriving 
from Russia in large quantities. Polish 
arms factories have been partially re- 
activated. As a precautionary measure 
they make only parts, which are sent to 
Russia for assembly. 


According to reliable underground- 
intelligence reports, Rokossovsky’s 
army is made up of nineteen divisions 
of the Russian type, averaging no more 
than ten thousand men. An armored 
corps is now being constituted, and re- 
cent reports say that a group of 147 
Russian tank specialists is in Poland 
to supervise its organization. To this 
must be added special artillery brigades 
which will probably be expanded into 
artillery divisions, and four anti-air- 
craft regiments. There are also the 
ever-necessary internal-security troops : 
some eighteen regiments of the Kow 
(Internal Security Corps) and about 
twelve brigades of wop (Frontier Pro- 
tection Forces). 

The navy remains small; the ai 
force, which was neglected before 
Rokossovsky arrived, has been enlarged 
and equipped with a few modern 
fighter planes. But the Russians do not 
yet trust the Poles enough to give them 
many planes, and the flying personnel 
is still mostly Russian. 


The new Polish military forces are un- 
doubtediy formidable, but can the Rus- 
sians depend upon them? This is the 
biggest question mark for Stalin. 

The Communists have made no 
bones about the fact that Rokossovsky’s 
big task is to make Poland’s soldiers 
trustworthy. In the words of his deputy, 
General Ochab, it is necessary to make 
sure “that the great leader of peoples, 
Comrade Stalin, should always, under 
any circumstances, be able to rely upon 
the combat divisions of the Polish 
Army just as much as he relies on the 
divisions of the heroic Soviet Army.” 

In Moscow’s opinion, the most im- 
portant step toward making a foreign 
army reliable is to place Soviet officers 
in key positions. This was done in the 
Polish Army long before Rokossovsky’s 
appointment. He took over an army 
almost completely commanded by So- 
viet officers. A joke has been given 
wide circulation in Poland about a 
poorly paid schoolteacher who _ be- 
came rich teaching Cabinet Ministers 
and generals to speak Polish. 

The Communists have repeatedly 
offered assurance that the Russians 
would be replaced by Poles as soon as 
the latter could be trained. Rokos- 
sovsky’s predecessor, Marshal Rola- 
Zymierski, told an English M.P.. in 
1946: “By the end of the year Stalin 
assures me that there will be no Rus- 
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sian influence in Poland’s armed 
forces.” As a step in this direction, sev- 
eral thousand Russians were given 
Polish citizenship and even Polish 
There was, toward 1948, a 
tendency to replace some Russians by 


names. 


Polish officers who were considered to 
be loyal. Quite a number of Russians 
returned home, or perhaps went to 
some other satellite country whose 


army needed enlarging. 


W ith Rokossovsky’s 
trend was sharply reversed. One of the 
Polish Communist Marian 
Spychalski, who as deputy commander- 


arrival — this 
leaders, 


in-chief replaced many Russians with 
Poles, paid dearly for this crime. He 
had to confess only a few days after 
Rokossovsky’s nomination: “Under the 
influence of nationalism I committed 
very serious errors. I allowed the rapid 
departure [from the Polish Army] of 
valuable Russian specialists . . . I ap- 
pointed prewar officers to many im- 
portant posts.” 

Many new Russians arrived to take 
over command, and the last prewar 
Polish officers were dismissed or placed 
on the reserve list, together with Polish 
Communists considered no longer re- 
liable. Some three hundred officers 
were eliminated thus, but the new Rus- 
sian arrivals were far more numerous. 

A Russian officer is chief of staff and 
another Russian acts as his deputy. The 
air force is commanded by a Russian, 
Romeyko, 


staff is another Russian. The navy 


General whose chief of 
last summer was the only service with 
a Polish officer, but 
Rokossovsky soon corrected this. Gen- 
eral Hibner, commander of the Inter- 
nal Security Corps, is a Hero of the 


commanding 


Soviet Union: although born in Po- 
land, he left it long ago. General in- 
spectors of the different army sections 

artillery, engineers, armored forces, 
are all Russians. So 
are the commanders of the four mili- 


communications 


tary regions into which Poland is di- 
vided. 

Russian 
commanders, and probably most regi- 


All army divisions have 


ments do too. It is difficult indeed to 
find a genuine Pole above the rank of 
major, with the exception of a few 
Communists who have never served in 
the army but have been given political 
posts with the rank of general. 
Rokossovsky certainly realizes that 
to succeed he must inspire the soldiers 
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and the younger officers, who of neces- 
sity will be Polish, to die for the “Peo- 
ple’s Poland and her great Russian 
ally.” This is a big job. 

In accordance with the general 
tendency to write off almost all of 
the older generation and to rely on 
the thoroughly indoctrinated youth, 





Rokossovsky hopes that young recruits 


who come to the army after passing 
through the Polish Komsomol can be 
made into faithful Communists. From 
their first day in the army to the last, 
soldiers are submitted to a ruthless po- 
litical education. 

Instead of promising to be faithful 
to the Polish Republic, as recruits did 
befere Rokossovsky, the young soldier 
now swears to serve the “People’s 
Poland.” The vow to defend the Fa- 
therland “liberated from German op- 
pression” has been omitted in accord- 
ance with the new “friendship” with 
East Germany. 


. ae ‘ ; : 

I olitical education is considered at 
least as important as military training. 
When 300,000 recruits were called up 
last fall, preparations were complete 
for educating them “in the spirit of un- 
breakable brotherhood with the uncon- 
querable Soviet Army,” as the army 
“The 
They 


were to be taught to “love the oreat 


newspaper Zolnierz Wolnosci 


Soldier of Freedom”) put it. 


Soviet Union” and to have a “burning 
hatred for bloody American imperial- 
ism:” Each platoon must have its own 
agitator, and members of the party 
serving in the army are expected to 
take an active part in educating their 
comrades. 

Rokossovsky exploits fully the tradi- 
tional Polish attachment to military 


service. Although it is impossible to 


hide the deep Russian influence, a big 
effort is being made to keep the army 
as Polish as possible in appearance. 
The uniforms are different from Rus- 
sian models, and somewhat like the old 
Polish ones. The Polish eagle has not 
been replaced by the Red Star on the 
Polish soldier’s cap, although the crown 
has been removed. 

Is the average Polish civilian de- 
ceived by all this camouflage? Belong- 
ing, under pressure, to the newly cre- 
ated Soldiers’ Friends League, does 
he really believe that this army is his 
own? It is interesting to note the dif- 
ference of attitude toward soldiers and 
officers. The former are regarded as 
victims of circumstance; the latter 
even those who are Poles, must be 
reliable Communists to obtain their 
commissions, and the people know that 
they cannot be trusted. 


= 
The decision to build up a big Polish 
Army and equip it with new weapons 
was a major reversal of the Kremlin’s 
Before Rokossovsky 
there was hardly any question of using 
Marshal Rola-Zymuerski’s small, in- 
efficient, and unreliable Polish Army 


earlier policy. 


for anything but guarding internal 
communications. There was certainly 
no thought of sending it into battle. 
Roko sovsky’s presence indicates that 
now much more important tasks may 
be entrusted to it. 

After Korea, it is not difficult to 
guess what those tasks may be. The 
only reason for Russia, which is not 
short of manpower, to arm powerful 
satellite forces is to fight the West by 
proxy in Europe, just as its cat’s-paws 
are fighting the United Nations in 
Korea. While the Balkan satellites seem 
destined to fight Russia’s battles against 
Yugoslavia and perhaps Greece, the 
Polish and the Czech Armies are prob- 
ably expected to be ready to fight for 
Russia in Germany. 

There can be no certainty as to how 
Russia intends to conquer West Ger- 
many. But if it is still prepared for a 
eencral war and wants to win all Ger- 
many, the only possibility would be to 
provoke another Korea with East Ger- 
mans in the role of North Koreans and 
Polish and Czech troops cast as Chi- 
nese. It would, of course, be much 
more difficult, and the risk of Russia’s 
becoming directly involved would be 
far greater than it has been in Korea. 

ALEXANDER BREGMAN 











The Race 


For Guided Missiles 


= 
The people of this country have been 
dazzled and frightened by talk of 
“push-button warfare” ever since the 
end of the Second World War. In Ko- 
rea almost all of the pushing has been 
done by infantrymen and not scientists, 
but this should not be allowed to ob- 
scure the fact that the latter are still 
busy trying to bring closer the day 
when the course of wars may be de- 
cided far beyond the range of human 
eye and ear by guided missiles. 

The atomic bomb cost about $2 bil- 
lion to develop. According to current 
estimates, our guided-missile program 
is expected to cost $2 billion by 1952 
and another $3 billion by 1954. The 
program, as: might be expected, is not 
being advertised, though upward of $1 
billion has been spent on it since the 
war. And if we are quiet about our 
progress, the Russians are mute about 
theirs. 

Rocketry, the basis of many modern 
missiles, is far from novel; as early as 
1232 the Chinese reportedly tied gun- 
powder rockets to arrows and shot 
them effectively as incendiaries. Space 
travel began in the sixteenth century 
when an enthusiast, Wan Hoo, tied 
himself to a large rocket, lit the fuse, 
and disappeared “in a cloud.” India 
used rockets effectively against the 
sritish in the eighteenth century and 
the British turned rockets against us at 
the Battle of Bladensburg, Maryland, 
in 1814, when the American militia 
broke and left the new capital of 
Washington defenseless. 

By using liquid fuel, the Germans 
during the Second World War brought 
the rocket to a high degree of perfec- 
tion—at least as far as size and range 
were concerned—in the V-2. This 
monster weighed fourteen tons, of 
which one ton was payload. Its flight 
for the London bombardment of 1944- 
1945 was 180-200 miles, over which 
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it had a calculated probable error of 
four miles (a drawback that would 
seem to be inherent in missiles that 
burn their own propellants in flight 
over long distances). The V-1, which 
carried the same payload over much 
the same ranges, was not a rocket at 
all but a ram-jet-powered robot plane. 
Since the controls of both V-1 and V-2 
were set before launching, the V-1 also 
fell into the area-weapon-only cate- 
gory. Neither would have been capable 
of carrying an atomic warhead, al- 
though the recent experiments in 
Nevada—supposedly in the direction 
of a smaller atomic bomb—may have 
changed this. 

The credit for controlled missiles 
does not go entirely to the Germans, 
although they have explored the sci- 
ence more thoroughly than any other 
people. A Romanian mathemati- 
cian, Hermann Oberth: a self-taught 
Russian scientist, C. E. Ziolkowsky; 
and a Clark University physicist, Rob- 
ert H. Goddard, are also big names 
in the field. Karl Becker, the artillery 





general who later killed himself in the 
belief that his life’s work, the V-2, was 
a failure, was the outstanding German. 
But it was Oberth, according to the 
British expert A. R. Weyl, who “gave 
the impetus, the ideas, and the tech- 
nical basis for the development” of the 
Nazi guided-missile program. Dream- 


ing of space ships in the early 1920’s, 
Oberth had tossed off the clew which 
made the V-2 possible—that liquid 
fuels rather than solids would be the 
practical way to power big rockets over 
long distances. Oberth was never 
“recognized” by the Nazis and was 
last reported living quietly in Nurem- 


berg. 


Perhaps one fact more than any other 
has focused military attention upon 
guided missiles: Germany launched 
8,000 V-1 flying bombs at England; 
only 2,000 landed, but those 2,000 de- 
stroyed 24,000 houses and damaged 
one million more, killed 5,864 people, 
severely wounded 17,000, and injured 
23,000. The V-1s diverted hundreds 
of planes and pilots as well as the anti- 
aircraft defenses of southeastern Eng- 
land at a critical time. Nobody knows 
for sure, since slave labor was used, but 
a good guess is that each V-1 cost Ger- 
many less than $10,000 to produce. By 
comparison the big V-2 rockets cost $1 
million per dozen. The point about the 
V-1 was that it was subsonic and hence 
vulnerable to aircraft gunnery and 
anti-aircraft shelling. There was no 
known defense against the V-2, save 
its own inherent inaccuracy and the 
fact that it buried itself too deeply for 
maximum blast effect. 

Between 1932 and the end of the 
war Germany experimented with at 
least twenty types of missiles, and mass- 
produced five for operational use. Dur- 
ing the same period the U.S. military 
were, to put it mildly, behind in the 
field, even though Goddard demon- 
strated a bazooka in 1920 and the 
Army Air Force flew pilotless airplanes 
over distances up to ninety miles in 
1923. The German V-2 project was 
begun secretly in 1932, according to 
German accounts, ‘by the army, which 
envisioned a long-range rocket with a 





1,300-mile range and an accuracy of 
250 yards (wild dream!) at that range. 
In 1935 Hitler earmarked $50 million 
for missile research and promised more 
in 1938. 

The main fruit of this research was 
the V-2, but there were many other 
types of missiles. One kind sank or 
damaged several Allied ships in the 
Bay of Biscay and the Gulf of Salerno 
in 1943. It was the glider-rocket bomb, 
a winged missile steered to its target 
by impulses from the “mother” plane 
that launched it. The glider-rocket, or 


“Chase-Me Charlie,’ was soon ren- 


dered ineffectual by Allied scientists, 
who developed radio jamming tech- 
niques for the target ships. Potentially, 
of course, that fate may await any mis- 
sile capable of having its course altered 
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in flight by the launcher—counterim- 
pulses from the target may jam the 
controls. 


Up until the last week in October, 
1950, U.S. guided-missile research was 
split between the competing Army 
Ordnance, Naval Aviation and Ord- 
nance, and the Air Force. Under this 
setup, fields of investigation occasion- 
ally overlapped and there were rumors 
of unprofitable rivalry between the 
services. A first step in co-ordinating 
research was made by President Tru- 
man in October when he appointed 
Chrysler board chairman K. T. Keller 
as director and Major General K. D. 
Nichols, once an engineer on the Man- 
hattan Project, as deputy director of 
the new Office of Guided Missiles. 


pLoyaRDT 


Both report to the Defense Secretary, 

The ocm director’s job will be to 
co-ordinate all missile research and to 
choose and standardize the most prac- 
tical missile types for mass production. 
Just how many types are now being 
worked on is one of the most closely 
guarded secrets in the land, but in 
April, 1950, there were thirty-five types 
of missile in various stages of develop- 
ment. The Army was busy on seven, the 
Navy on fifteen, and the Air Force on 
thirteen. Presumably work on all of 
these is going ahead, and it is no secret 
that almost every major aircraft manu- 
facturer has contracts for guided mis- 
sile research. 

What sort of guided missiles the gov- 
ernment is planning is another un- 
known, but Aviation Week recently 
said that the Air Force had completed 
development work on one vehicle of 
500-mile range—perhaps the Martin 
‘“Matador”—which will be in produc- 
tion by 1952, and that short-range 
“guided missiles” will be in “large- 
scale military use” within two years. 
The same publication also noted that 
a 5,000-mile missile may still be five to 
ten years off. 


[nvestigation into guided missiles in 
this country has been extended along 
four general lines. The first branch is 
in the so-called ground-to-ground mis- 
siles: weapons which could be used by 
infantry, artillery, or bombardment 
vessels for either tactical or strategic 
purposes. In the last war and in Korea 
we have used straight rockets and 
multiple rocket launchers designed to 
overcome the inherent inaccuracy of 
rockets by a “saturation” barrage ef- 
fect. No true guided missiles have been 
reported in operation. 

In the second classification, ground- 
to-air missiles, the object is similar to 
anti-aircraft gunnery: interception of 
invading aircraft or missiles. Some 
missiles are designed to seek their 
targets and explode automatically 
when in lethal range. So-called “beam- 
rider” and “slave” vehicles have also 
been tested successfully: The former 
can change its course in flight to inter- 
cept the attacking plane’s evasive 
maneuvers; the latter’s flight path is 
directed from the ground by means of 
complicated radar detection. 

In the third group, the air-to-air 
classification, the object is to discharge 
vehicles from one plane against an- 
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other with a minimum of aiming. Our 
“Mighty Mouse,” a 2.75-inch missile 
armed with a proximity fuze, has been 
tested and currently is scheduled for 
installation on bombers. The B-36 may 
be partially armed with “Mighty 
Mouse” launchers. 

In the fourth group, air-to-ground 
types, both the Germans and the Japa- 
nese led us operationally during the 
war, but recent American research has 
been described as promising. 

The Germans made _ considerable 
progress in all four fields, together with 
exploratory stabs at underwater-to- 
underwater, underwater-to-earth, and 
underwater-to-air missiles, and their 
research in all fields has been the back- 
bone of investigation since then. The 
Russians may have obtained the lion’s 
share of German information, includ- 
ing the great guided-missiles base at 
Peenemiinde, but the British, French, 
and American haul was considerable. 


Russia’s progress in the field is liter- 
ally unknown beyond the fact that 
its scientists are working desperately 
on the problem. The Russians always 
have been advanced in rocket research. 
The Soviets were the first to use air- 
to-ground barrages against tanks and 
ground troops in the last war, and 
their ground-to-ground rockets at 
Stalingrad did much to halt the Ger- 
man attack. Our authorities believe 
that the threat of Russian missile su- 
periority is real. 

If the Soviets develop a long-range 
supersonic guided missile with excel- 
lent control characteristics—the big 
bugaboo in the business—their poten- 
tial attack against American cities and 
even armies would be difficult to 
thwart. If the Soviets develop accu- 
rate, nonjammable ground-to-air or 
conventional 
airplane retaliation upon Communist 
strongholds might be torn to bits before 
it got started. Some officials in the 
Army and Air Force concede that the 
Russians may be ahead of the West in 
building the great ground-to-ground 
guided missiles of the V-2 type, with 
perhaps even larger and more lethal 
variations. We may have an edge in the 
air-to-air field at the moment, but that 
is not certain. What is known is that 
the winner of this new arms race will 
have a likely auxiliary to, or defense 
against, a conventional air force. 

—ALBERT DouGLas 
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Gayelord Hauser, 


The Blackstrap King 


To disciples privileged to see him in 
the flesh, Gayelord Hauser, author of 
the best-selling diet book Look Young- 
er, Live Longer, offers an impressive 
testimonial to the rejuvenating effects 
of his favorite foodstuffs, which in- 
clude, among other things, blackstrap 
molasses and yogurt. His teeth are 
white and flashing, his eyes are clear, 
his figure is trim, his skin is smooth and 
lightly tanned. In Hauser’s wavy hair 
there is no trace of the gray that might 
be expected in a man of his years. If 
the question of his age is put to him 
at one of his lectures, as it almost al- 
ways is, he parries it kittenishly. “My 
dear people,” he says, placing his hands 
on his hips and drawing out his vowels 
deliciously, “I will tell you only that I 
am in the second half of life.” Hauser, 


who believes that anyone can live to be 
a hundred, means that he is at least 
fifty. When the audience grasps this 
fact, there is invariably a soft murmur 
of yearning, envy, and flattering dis- 
belief. 

Hauser’s dietetic influence stems 
only in part from his own remarkable 
state of preservation and a platform 
manner that middle-aged ladies seem 
to find irresistible. His reputation is 
global, and his latest book has been 
read by hundreds of thousands who 
have not found it possible to meet the 
author personally. In 1950, the Amer- 
ican edition of Look Younger, Live 
Longer outsold (if picture books are 
not taken into account) all other 
nonfiction works. More than 335,000 
copies are in print, and sales are still 
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booming. 


Editions have been pub- 
lished, or publication has been con- 


tracted for, in French, German. Dutch, 


Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, 


Danish, and Japanese. The book has 
been widely serialized in newspapers 
here and abroad and has gone out in 
condensed form to fifteen million read- 
ers of the domestic and international 
editions of The Reader's Digest. 
Hundreds of new health-food stores 
have been opened to meet the demand 
for Hauser’s five Wonder Foods: brew- 
ers’ yeast; powdered skim milk; wheat 
germ; yogurt—a concoction made by 
fermenting partially evaporated milk; 
and blackstrap molasses, which is the 
last residue that remains after crystal- 
lization of sugar in the refining process. 
Since Look Y ounge T, Live Longe? was 
published a little more than a year ago, 
the wholesale price of wheat germ, a 


commodity that once went begging, 
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has risen four hundred per cent. Black- 
strap molasses is in such short supply 
that manufacturers have started ra- 
tioning it to distributors. Sales of yo- 
gurt, whose merits until recently were 
appreciated only by Bulgarians and 
Bernard Baruch, are _ skyrocketing; 
dairy companies have been nurturing 
yogurt cultures in half a dozen cities 
where this food’s delights were hither- 
to unknown. 

These developments are gratifying 
to Hauser, the more so since he has a 
financial stake in most of them. Mod- 
ern Products, Inc., a Milwaukee com- 
pany partly owned by Hauser, has 
added brewers’ yeast to its line of vita- 
min pills and herbal laxatives. Hauser 
has entered into an agreement with the 
Allied Molasses Company of Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, to endorse the 
powdered skim milk, wheat germ, and 
biackstrap molasses marketed by that 


firm. Another Hauser enterprise that 
stands to benefit by the popularity of 
Look Younger, Live Longer is Beauty- 
masters of Beverly Hills, Inc., which 
handles a line of health cosmetics. 
Among them are Creme of Yogurt 
Soap and Ting Ling No. 1, a herbal 
face lotion. Beautymasters also sells a 
Body Slant board, recommended by 
Hauser, which retails at $12 and $19. 
(The $19 model folds. ) 

With the exception of one store in 
Seattle which was bequeathed to Hau- 
ser by a former assistant, the health- 
food stores themselves are not con- 
trolled by the man upon whose name 
and reputation they rely so heavily. 
Nor is Hauser personally engaged in 
the yogurt business, although, accord- 
ing to his business manager, Frey 
Brqwn, that loophole may soon be 
plugged. “We'll be in the picture, all 
right,” Brown told a visitor early this 
year. “Those yogurt people have had 
a free ride long enough.” 


ln an interview with a lady from a 
movie during which he 
nibbled sporadically at an imposing 
green salad, Hauser recently charac- 
terized his career as “a typical, wonder- 
ful, unbelievable American 
story.” According to Hauser’s own ac- 
count in Diet Does It, published in 
1944, the story began when “A boy lay 


magazine, 


success 


dying {of a tubercular hip] in the 
Evangelical Hospital in 
Chicago.” The doctors despaired of 
curing him, and the boy, after a visit 
to his home in Germany, was sent off 


Deaconess 


“to die in the serenity of the Swiss 
mountains.” There a wise old man told 
him, “If you keep on eating dead 
foods, you certainly will die. Only 
living foods can make a living body.” 

The boy took the old man’s advice. 
He began stowing away citrus fruits 
and “green and yellow vegetables sat- 
urated with the earthy elements” and 
was presently restored to health. That 
boy was Gayelord Hauser, and he had 
found his mission in life. 

After making the rounds of Euro- 
pean diet laboratories, he developed 
his own theory of nutrition. Returning 
to America, he opened a clinic in Chi- 
cago and began to write and lecture on 
diet. Despite the opposition of “weak- 
willed people who lived to eat and were 
not interested in our ‘new-fangled 
ideas,” Hauser never doubted the 
ultimate triumph of his cause. “Truth 
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has a way of breaking through all man- 
made obstacles,’ he noted. 

Inspiring as it is, the foregoing ver- 
sion of Hauser’s career, given in Diet 
Does It, is somewhat misleading. Hau- 
ser has not, it would appear, reached 
his present eminence solely because of 
the self-evident validity of his nutri- 
tional theories. The fact is that in the 
course of his life he has advanced many 
different, and often sharply conflicting, 
ideas on diet. 

Actually, Hauser’s success is based 
not on superior diets but on a superior 
technique of merchandising them. 
Over the years, he has discovered that 
moderation and an aura of respect- 
ability pay off better than the esoteric 
panaceas that were once his whole 
stock in trade. His business manager, 
looking back on the days when Hauser 
was an ardent advocate of Potassium 
Broth and the Zigzag Diet, puts it this 
way: “He doesn’t need a gimmick any 
more.” 


Tt took Hauser a long time to get rid 
of the gimmick. As recently as fifteeu 
years ago he was still pushing the Zig- 
zag Diet and giving lectures on “How 
to Wash out All Diseases by Eating 
God’s No. 6 or Dissolving Foods.” 
Noting these and other colorful items 
in Hauser’s healing repertoire, Carl 
Malmberg, in a book called Diet and 
Die, which was published in 1935, di- 
agnosed Hauser as a diet nut of the 
classic stamp. Malmberg classified 
Hauser with Frank McCoy, a Califor- 
nia chiropractor and “physculpractic 
specialist,” who prescribed fasting for 
everything from deafness to diarrhea; 
V. G. Rocine, who thought people 
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should live for ten days at a time on 
lettuce alone or on something called 
New Life Compound made with boil- 
ing water; and James Raymond 
Devereux, who ate nothing but fruits, 
nuts, and raw vegetables, slept with his 
head pointed north, and advised ex- 
pectant mothers to climb trees. 
Hauser’s earlier theories often had 
more the ring of astrology, numerol- 
ogy, or phrenology than of modern 
dietetics. In a book called Food, 
Science and Health, published in 1930, 
Hauser warned his readers not to mix 
the juices of two acid fruits, because 
“Acid fruits vibrate at a certain rate, 
and when they are thrown together 
they neutralize one another.” And in 
Harmonized Food Selection, published 
the same year, he recommended seven- 


day “eliminations” to “chemicalize” 
the blood stream. The purpose of 
chemicalizing, he asserted, was to rid 
the system of wastes and poisons 
“which have heretofore covered up 
the life principle in many cells.” 

In Types and Temperaments, also 
published in 1930—he had just started 
his own publishing house—Hauser ex- 
pounded the theory and practice of 
“chemicanalysis.” According to chem- 
icanalysis, human beings are divided 
into eleven basic chemical types, each 
with its own distinguishing character- 
istics and special food requirements. To 
help his readers chemicanalyze them- 
selves and their friends, Hauser gave 
careful descriptions of each type. A 
Silicon type, he wrote, “is lean, slender 
and very active” and is often found 
“among hotel clerks, jockeys, and in 
light athletics [sic] such as runners and 
jumpers.” A Hydrogen type is “always 
thirsty, but never drinks anything 
stronger than beer, soft drinks, coffee 
and water.” 


Crhemicanalysis may have had no 
more harmful effects than an amusing 
parlor game, but not all of Hauser’s ac- 
tivities in this period were so innocuous. 
In 1934 the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration accused Modern Health 
Products, the forerunner of Hauser’s 
Modern Products, Inc., of making 
fraudulent claims about the therapeu- 
tic values possessed by two of its most 
popular items, Santay-Swiss Anti- 
Diabetic Tea and Nutro-Links. 

Two years later Hauser was in trou- 
ble with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Swiss Kriss was, and is, a favorite 
laxative of Hauser’s, described in one 
of his books as “rich in natural iron, 
the clinker remover,’ and advertised 
on occasion as having been picked by 
a “Swiss grandmother, who gathers the 
fragrant herbs, wet with dew, early 
each summer [day].” The Fre felt that 
Swiss Kriss advertising was getting out 
of hand, and Modern Health had to 
agree to stop claiming, among other 
things, that Swiss Kriss was “a ‘secret’ 
of the Swiss people” or that the formula 
was brought from Switzerland by 
“health authorities.” Since then, Swiss 
Kriss advertisements have been limited 
to variations on the theme that it offers 
“satisfying relief” from constipation. 

In 1937 the American Medical Asso- 
ciation sounded a warning against 
Hauser. The Association’s Bureau of 


Investigation, in an article in the 
A.M.A. Journal entitled “Fruits, Vege- 
tables—and Nuts,” accused him of 
masquerading as a doctor of medicine. 
Asserting sarcastically that “Hauser 
has a diet for practically every ailment 
to which mortal flesh is heir’—at 
that time, in addition to the Zigzag 
Diet, he recommended Mending, 
Vitality, and Transition Diets—the 
Bureau apparently also classified 
Hauser with the “nuts.” 

The A.M.A.’s attack did not disturb 
Hauser. He was in Europe at the 
time, moving, by his own account, in 
the “most brilliant and influential cir- 
cles” of the Old World. He was made 
welcome by titled ladies, and, in Paris, 
at a luncheon given by the late Lady 
Mendl, to whom Look Younger, Live 
Longer is dedicated, he had the honor 
of serving the Duchess of Windsor her 
first vegetable-juice cocktail. When he 
brought this story back to America, 
Hauser made an invaluable discovery: 
From the standpoint of merchandising, 
what counts in the diet business is not 
medical sanction but big names. 

This lesson has been exhaustingly 
applied in Look Younger, Live Longer. 
The book is filled with big names, or 
what Hauser calls “People”—well- 
known persons who have supposedly 
thrived on his diets. Besides Lady 
Mendl and the Duchess of Windsor, 
who has written a foreword for the 
French edition of the book, Hauser’s 
“People” include Mr. and Mrs. Eddie 
Rickenbacker; Greta Garbo, whose 
name was once romantically linked 
with Hauser’s; Paulette Goddard, to 
whom he dedicates a recipe for Four- 
Star Soya Muffins; and an octoge- 
narian actress known professionally as 
Grandma Reynolds. 

Even with so many 
side, Hauser has found it expedient to 


“People” on his 
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make one concession to the American 
Medical Association. He still likes to 
be called Dr. Hauser, but he makes it 
clear in Look Younger, Live Longer 
that he is not an M.D. “I am a doctor, 
not of medicine, but of natural sci- 
ence,” he says loftily. “I have taken my 
inspiration from the teachings of Hip- 
pocrates, Paracelsus, Father Kneipp, 
Hindhede, Bircher-Benner and other 
great teachers of ancient, medieval and 
modern times.” Hauser clearly implies 
that these, too, are his “People.” 


In its 1937 report on Hauser, the 
A.M.A.’s Bureau of Investigation said, 
in part: “As a lecturer Hauser is as 
elusive as a rabbit; when you are pre- 
pared for a pronouncement of scientif- 
ic fact the thought suddenly evaporates 
and Hauser is gracefully tacking his 
healing ship into a new angle.” The 
A.M.A. may have mixed its metaphors, 
but its pronouncement is still a reason- 
ably accurate description, not only of 
Hauser’s lecturing but of the way 
Look Younger, Live Longer is written. 
In the course of this rambling work, 
written in a punchy style, studded with 
aphorisms and the first person singular, 
Hauser delivers himself of observations 
on a variety of human problems, di- 
etary and otherwise. He extols organic 
farming (no artificial fertilizers al- 
lowed) ; attacks modern toilets (the 
seats are much too high) ; recommends 
the Body Slant, which consists in 
resting with the feet higher than the 
head; and gives tips on plastic surgery, 
care of the hair (he recommends pull- 
ing it vigorously once a day), cos- 
metics, bathing—he is all for the sitz 
bath—and the Bauchgymnastik, or 
Stomach Lift. At one point he evokes 
memories of Couéism, when he urges 
his readers to “Say to yourself, ‘I—this 
person sitting here in this chair—I can 








live to be one hundred years old.’ Say 
it aloud. Listen to your words. Repeat 
them.” 

Sitz baths and toilet architecture, of 
course, are only incidental to Hauser’s 
central theme: the indispensability of 
the five Wonder Foods. If the Wonder 
Foods seem to resemble the gimmicks 
which Hauser has supposedly out- 
grown, at least they are harmless gim- 
micks. It is even possible that Look 
Younger, Live Longer, by emphasizing 
the importance of moderation, may ac- 
tually improve the eating habits of 
many of its readers. On the other hand, 
when Hauser suggests that the Wonder 
Foods can prevent disease, he is arous- 
ing false hopes which might, if they 
should lead to a neglect of proper medi- 
cal care, prove fatal. And, as Con- 
sumers Union has pointed out in a 
review of Look Younger, Live Longer 
published in the February, 1951, Re- 
ports, “Such instances of misinforma- 
tion, misunderstanding of modern 
nutrition or simple distortion . . . can 
be found on almost every page.” 


There is not much indication, of 
course, that angry denunciations by 
Consumers Union or anyone else are 
going to hurt Hauser’s career. He has 
signed a contract to write a daily col- 
umn for the Hearst papers. He plans 
to go on the air soon with his own daily 
radio program and a weekly or bi- 
weekly television show. Through these 
media he will be able to reach new 
millions of potential converts. Many 
of them will be troubled and aging 
people who have experimented with 
other best-selling formulas for happi- 
ness, only to find them vague and un- 
substantial. These people are often 
eager to try something as simple and 
tangible as yogurt and blackstrap mo- 
lasses. —SPENCER KLAW 
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Views tr Reviews = 


Fortune: 


ti an artist were to paint the same 
subject for the thousandth time and 
yet produce nothing but a portrait of 
himself, it would be roughly compa- 
rable to what the February issue of 
Fortune magazine has achieved. The 
entire issue is devoted to a single 


subject: “U.S.A.: The Permanent 
Revolution.” The final result—a book- 
length collection of essays—reveals 
more about the writers than about the 
United States, but a deeper insight into 
the Time-Life-Fortune system of pub- 
lic enlightenment is worth having. The 
Luce structure may not represent, as 
it imagines, the real and true America, 
but it’s a vast, essential, and peculiar 
piece of America. 

It’s vast. The latest circulation fig- 
ures are Life, 5,351,630; Time, 
1,585,230; and Fortune, 253, 432. It’s 
essential. These seven and a fifth 
million copies reach, as no other com- 


Fortune’s Fools: Darwin... 
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parable organization does, the great 
middle-class heart of America, with a 
big slice above and below. It’s peculiar. 
It is smugly superior to almost every- 
body, and yet a soul-searching acid of 
discontent seems to be eating away at 
it. 

This issue of Fortune reflects both 
the smugness and the sadness. On the 
surface, it appears to make the most 
uncompromising, belligerent defense, 
or rather glorification, of the American 
System. Do the critics of America ac- 
cuse us of standardization, material- 
ism, conformity, lack of community 
spirit, or lobbying? Fortune finds it 
necessary to plead guilty, but only in 
order to insist that somehow these are 
also the secrets of our special virtues. 
Do foreigners object to the fast pace 
with which the American works, eats, 
enjoys himself? The answer is a prose 
poem in praise of the strenuous life. 

Yet, underneath, there lurks the pro- 
foundest uneasiness. Page after page 
there builds up the inescapable feeling 
that the Luce thinkers are waging a 
tortured struggle against a number of 
tantalizing specters. 

Perhaps the most irritating specter 
is Europe. In the Luce foreign policy, 
of course, the priority of Europe over 
the Far East in our strategic commit- 
ments is a wicked aberration. But there 
is more to it than that. Europe’s pre- 
tensions of superiority are humiliating 
and can be met only by putting forward 
even greater pretensions. 

Sometimes this argument with Eu- 
rope, which runs through the entire 
issue, takes a direct form. Do Euro- 
peans despise our culture? That’s be- 
cause ours is popular and theirs is 
decadently aristocratic. Sometimes the 
counterattack is indirect. It is said 
that the American cherishes a liking 
for distant peoples, but only the Chi- 


nese are instanced. Do more Americans 
cherish China than France? 


Sometimes the anti-Europeanism 
takes a highly involved form. The most 
ambitious philosophic section of the 
issue is entitled “The American Prop- 
osition.” This is found to be in essence 
the sacredness of the free individual. 
The lineage of this proposition is first 
traced back to God. Then a jump is 
made all the way to the Founding 
Fathers, as if nothing important 
enough to mention happened in be- 
tween. This is one way of ignoring our 
debt to Europe. 

There are strong intimations that 
there was no debt. It is said that 
the Founding Fathers knew so much 
that “they were repeatedly appalled at 
the comparative political ignorance of 
their European friends, from Condor- 
cet to Turgot.” In somewhat obscure 
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Sages of the Ages: Founding Fathers Jefferson, Washington, Hamilton, 
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language, even the idea of timelessness 
is invoked: “The American Way of 
Life is the product of time, but the 
essential principles of the American 
political system are not. They have sur- 
vived the cauldron but owe nothing 
to it.” 

If the Founding Fathers learned 
something, but not much, from their 
European contemporaries, later Amer- 
icans did not have to learn anything 
from them at all, at least in one all- 
important field. For the remarkable 
statement is made that “political phi- 
made 
progress in its essentials from the time 
when Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, and 
Madison were its world masters to the 
present.” This combination of time- 
lessness and perfection amounts to a 
political immaculate conception. 


losophy _ has absolutely no 


Another specter for Fortune is the 
nineteenth century. The articles in this 
issue are forever apologizing for it, or 
passing it off as an awkward interlude 
between an idyllic eighteenth century 
and a reformed twentieth century. 
Fortune’s feuds with Europe and the 
nineteenth century are combined by 
blaming “a couple of Englishmen, 
Darwin and Ricardo,” for the de- 
generation of the eighteenth-century 
belief in equal rights as a law of nature. 
Even Andrei Vishinsky is given credit 
for denouncing capitalism, but it is the 
capitalism of the nineteenth century. 

This affinity for the eighteenth cen- 
tury is related to the cult of the Found- 
ing Fathers. But it’s also a confession 
of some curious estrangement, as if, it 
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were necessary to go back to a pre- 
industrial society in order to find some- 
thing to believe in. It is as if one were 
ashamed of one’s father, whose sins are 
still fresh in memory, and proud of 
one’s grandfather, whose sins have 
been forgotten. Surely poor Darwin 
and Ricardo would not have been so 
persuasive if the conditions of life had 
not seemed to confirm them. We are 
much closer to the conditions of life in 
the nineteenth century than in the 
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eighteenth; to be so dissatisfied with 
the nineteenth century is obliquely to 
be dissatisfied with ourselves. 

And there is the specter of capital- 
ism. This may come as a paralyzing 
shock to Fortune’s subscribers, but the 
evidence is there for all to see. 

At first glance, Fortune seems to say 
the businessman can do no wrong. The 
only place a sense of responsibility can 
be found is in the 
enterprise.” About the harshest thing 
said about business is that an analysis 
is not likely to reveal that it, “socially 
speaking, has yet attained perfection.” 

But, on closer examination, there’s 
a catch. This is a “new capitalism” that 
Fortune is acclaiming. Old-fashioned 
capitalists of the nineteenth-century 
variety might be pardoned for regard- 
ing the new capitalism as a kind of 
bastard socialism. For Fortune gets rid 
of socialism only by adopting its goals 
and even some of its very slogans. 


‘individual business 


We are told that “it is not the cap- 
italists who are using the people, but 
the people who are using the capital- 
ists.” Furthermore, we are assured 
that “American business is erecting a 
social structure that many a state 
planner would envy.” This is followed 
by the observation that “we have 
achieved the kind of security that so- 
cialists everywhere hunger for.” And, 
finally, the new capitalism is defined as 
“socially conscious.” 

There is something Wallaceite—if 
you will excuse the expression—in this 
conception of capitalism. Henry 
Wallace says that capitalism should 











do, and Fortune says that capitalism 
already does what socialism pretends 
to do, only more so and better. 

The very phrase “The Permanent 
Revolution” may be revealing. For- 
tune says that it was invented by Leon 
Trotsky, and of course it was Trotsky 
who popularized and developed it. 
But if the researchers had done a little 
more work, they would have found 
that Trotsky borrowed it from Karl 
Marx. As for Marx, he is dismissed 


with the remark that Madison antici- ; 


pated “what truth there is in the 
Marxist analysis,” giving it a “more 
rational solution.” It may be clever to 
turn the enemy’s weapons against him, 
or it may signify an ambivalent attrac- 
tion for them. 

Sometimes the specters of Europe, 
the nineteenth century, and capitalism 
join forces. “It is high time,” Fortune 
says, “the American businessman real- 
ized that it is not European socialism 
but European capitalism that is the 
chief block to ‘free enterprise.’” And 
the trouble with European capitalism 
is that it defies reform and still lives 
in the nineteenth century. This might 
be considered an underhand attack by 
the not inconsiderable relics of nine- 
teenth-century capitalism in America. 

There is also some possibility of 
double meaning in Fortune’s treat- 
ment of labor. First, the specter of 
capitalism is exorcised with the extraor- 
dinary assertion that, by the 1930's 
“business power in the aggregate had 
been largely yielded to the farmers 
and unions.” This statement is made 
approvingly, or at least not disap- 
provingly. Then American labor is 
commended because it is not “working 
class conscious,” not proletarian or 
ideological. The American worker is 
congratulated because he is “to an 
amazing degree a middle-class member 
of a middle-class society.” 

All this is very well, but later on, 
labor is the only group in American life 
to get a real scolding. And for what? 
For “group greed,” and for trying to 
convert jobs into property rights. Is 
this any less a covert criticism of busi- 
ness ethics because labor is accused of 
the vices usually reserved for business? 


Fortune represents a sort of mission- 
ary capitalism. Sometimes the mis- 
sionary and the capitalist are suspicious 
of each other. 

—THEODORE DRAPER 
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Living-Room Longhairs 
Vs. the Tin Ear 


"Television has conferred one boon on 
Hollywood executives, some anony- 
mous wag has pointed out. They now 
get plenty of exercise—gnashing their 
teeth. 

So do parents with impressionable 
children. So do advertising agents, con- 
fronted with a “must” medium their 
clients can’t afford. So do magazine 
publishers, theater owners, night-club 
operators, and people who prefer good 
conversation to wrestling matches or 
elderly Western movies. 

The routine reaction seems to be 
helpless anger. Hence it is pleasant to 
report that at least one group of Amer- 
ica’s video-oppressed have launched a 
successful counteroffensive. Unlikely 
as it may seem, they are the mild-man- 
nered members of the genus Home- 
Hugging Music Lover, or Living- 
Room Longhair. 

Until three years ago, most of them 
subsisted meekly on a weekly ration of 
the New York Philharmonic, Toscani- 
ni, C.B.S.’s “Invitation to Music,” and 
faith in progress. Then progress back- 
fired. 

Suddenly they were deserted by the 
manufacturers of radio-phonographs, 
who had caught video’s hypnotic eye 
and abruptly lost interest in sound re- 
production. Then, last year, they were 
abandoned by the radio networks, too. 
C.B.S. disbanded its own symphony or- 
chestra and demoted the New York 
Philharmonic to tape. Mutual gave dis- 
missal notices to the classical-music 
staff at its main feeder station, WOR 
in New York. N.B.C. began shunting 
its symphony from hall to hall and pro- 
gram hour to program hour. 

Television was to blame here, too, of 
course. The broadcasters had the ap- 
palling task of keeping the air full of 
TV programs that came nowhere near 
paying their own way. The money had 
to be supplied by radio—from which, 


at the same time, the new medium was 
busily frightening sponsors away. At 
midwinter, according to Variety, about 
$46 million worth of network radio 
time was sponsorless. Expensive pub- 
lic-relations services like free symphony 
broadcasts had to be cut down. 


‘The setmakers’ problem was similar. 
They couldn’t ignore video. Neither 
could they put good video and good 
audio together at prices likely to attract 
the average customer. So the obvious 
sacrifices were made. The wartime and 
postwar technological advances that 
had promised such rich improvement 
in reproduced music were jettisoned. 
On the market came TV-radio-phono- 
graph combinations with the cheapest 
possible sound-reproduction equip- 
ment. They did well enough by Howdy 
Doody. But what they did to Mozart 
shouldn’t happen to Gene Autry and 
The Sons of the Pioneers. 

There wasn’t even much attempt to 
compromise. The major U.S. manu- 
facturers and broadcasters like to think 
in tens of millions; they aren’t much in- 
terested in small population fractions. ° 
A couple of big outfits made cursory 
surveys successfully designed to show 
that most Americans had tin ears any- 
way, musically speaking, and then kept 
to their established courses. If the dis- 
senting minority of music lovers didn’t 
like squawk boxes or squawk-box fare, 
they knew what they could do about it. 

Happily, they did know what they 
could do about it. Or, without know- 
ing, they did it anyway. They started 
a new industry. 

The products of the new industry 
are the separate components—ampli- 
fiers, loudspeakers, phonograph pick- 
ups, FM and AM tuners—of the 
assembled radio-phonographs that mu- 
sic lovers hoped in 1947 they’d be able 
to buy in 1950. Mostly these items are 
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modifications of professional sound 
equipment, precision-made and sold at 
forty per cent below list prices. The 
more ambitious customers connect 
them up themselves, which isn’t diffi- 
cult. Others call upon custom-installa- 
tion men. Either way, the “rigs” 
deliver musical reproduction very few 
big setmakers are marketing at any 
price. 

The people in this business would 
like it to be called “‘custom home-music 
installation,” but it isn’t. It is known, 
probably irremediably, as “hi-fi,” 
which is short for “high fidelity.” 

By any name, however, it has been 
successful. Last October, its manufac- 
turers and merchants met in conven- 
tion at the second annual Audio Fair, 
at the Hotel New Yorker in mid- 
town Manhattan. Most of them were 
technicians, at least at heart, new to 
business ways and vague about account 
books. But even a casual checkup made 
it unmistakable that they had done 
nearly $200 million worth of business 
last year. And this was from a stand- 
ing start, so to speak, in 1948. 

Of course, rearmament is going to 
put a halt to this advance by taking the 
makings of electronic equipment out of 
circulation. However, hi-fi has made 
too deep a mark now to disappear per- 
manently, no matter what interruptions 
it suffers. 

Meanwhile, customers are mobbing 
dealers. One Thursday morning last 
month, William C. Shrader, thirty-one- 
year-old proprietor of the Shrader 
Manufacturing Company in Washing- 
ton, looked out a window and felt com- 
passion. So, notebook in hand, he went 
out on the icy Georgetown sidewalk 
and took about a thousand dollars’ 
worth of orders from the shivering 
standees in front of his packed sales- 
room. 

Three years ago, Shrader had a staff 
of one man. Now he has sixteen, work- 
ing in two buildings. Antique dealers 
and architects throughout the area 
know Shrader and his colleagues. One 
of the prime advantages of hi-fi custom 
components is that they can be bought 
without cabinets and housed, without 
too much trouble, in a Colonial dry 
sink or a Welsh cupboard. Or they 
can be built into the walls of a house. 


’ 
Shrader’s success is not altogether un- 
usual. Shops like his have sprung up 


Nobody knows 


in most large cities. 
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who started the boom. To some ex- 
tent, without doubt, it was the audio 
engineers, left without uses for their 
laboratories when the big manufac- 
turers’ interest began to flag. 

Some credit also must go to a pair 
of scientific notables. Dr. Edwin H. 
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Armstrong invented frequency-mod- 
ulation radio, which ideally can trans- 
mit, noise-free, nearly the whole (up to 
20,000 cycles per second) range of 
sound the human ear can distinguish. 
Previously, except for a few local 
10,000-cycle “high-fidelity” stations, 
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radio music was limited to the dull 
5,000-cycle range of network AM 
broadcasting. And Dr. Peter Carl 
Goldmark, of Columbia Records, suc- 
ceeded in developing the 33-r.p.m. 
record, doubling the fidelity range in 
this medium and cutting out the 
scratch that had made wide-range 
phonograph reproduction annoying at 
the former high 78-r.p.m. turntable 
speed. 

As if to justify this improvement in 
recording, some bright young men at 
General Electric applied a new mag- 
netic principle, called variable reluc- 
tance, to the tone cartridges of phono- 
graph pickups. This took the squeak 
out of the treble in phonographic 
music and let in a whole new spectrum 
of tone color. There are a half dozen 
makes of magnetic cartridge on the 
market now. 

Being, by and large, both literate 
and intellectually curious, the home- 
music lovers heard of these advances. 
When the new wonders failed to put in 
an appearance, the music lovers went 
hunting for them. They bought maga- 
zines like Radio @ Television News 
and Radio Electronics. They fought 
their way through texts laden with 
ohms and milliamperes and grid biases 
and decibels. They learned that not 
only wide tonal range but also a mini- 
mum of distortion within the range 
being used was the key to good sound 
reproduction. They wrote letters to 
vice-presidents of loudspeaker compa- 
nies. They sent for catalogues of whole- 
sale radio-supply houses. ‘To hear well, 
they made themselves heard. 


There were people ready to hear them. 
In Hollywood, the movie-theater in- 
dustry had a crop of sound men who 
were ten years ahead of anyone else in 
loudspeaker lore. 
up on the discoveries of Harvey Fletch- 
er and James B. Lansing, two geniuses 
of sound reproduction. 

Elsewhere in laboratories were pilot 
models of lightweight five-tube ampli- 
fiers that could deliver crescendos three 
times stronger and five times quicker 
and clearer than any living room had 
heard before. In still other workshops 
designers had readied FM tuners for 
the boom that never came. They too 
were ready. 

All those, to be sure, were gadgets, 
but so, once, was the pipe organ. What 
was on their inventors’ minds was mu- 
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sic. They were men who later would 
brag, in publicity releases, that on their 
loudspeakers an orchestra leader had 
said he could follow the first and sec- 
ond oboes separately. 

Soon the advance guards of the mu- 
sic lovers’ pincer movement met. Un- 
likely-looking customers in tweed jack- 
ets and slacks appeared in upper- 
bracket radio and piano stores and in- 
filtrated to basement service shops, 
where lurked the shop chief who could 
get them an Altec amplifier, a Jim 
Lansing or Stephens speaker, a Picker- 
ing pickup. Later they browbeat cab- 
inetmakers into fashioning for them 
sealed acoustic speaker cabinets padded 
inside and mystically vented in front 
according to the bass-reflex formula. A 
thousand still-unbuilt dream houses 
suddenly were altered to include false 
corner pillars from which the tweeter 
(treble speaker) and woofer (deduce 
this one) could deluge whole living 
rooms with unimpeded Beethoven and 
Bach. 

Out of the enemy’s own repair de- 
partments poured the shop chiefs and 
their cohorts to set up custom-installa- 














tion shops in nearly every major city 
behind the magic sign “High Fidelity.” 
In big mail-order parts houses, hereto- 
fore purveyors to short-wave hams and 
service technicians, canny managers 
watched the letters from audio ama- 
teurs mount from tens to hundreds to 
thousands, then shot the works and 
burst into print with separate audio 
catalogues. (That of Sun Radio, in 
New York, runs to ninety-eight pages 
and includes what amounts to a thesis 
on high-fidelity installations. ) 


Always ready to succor an oppressed 
minority, the consumers’ testing labo- 
ratories also rallied round. For about 
$140, the eagle-eyed, tight-pursed 
readers of one report were informed, 
they could get custom-cabineted high- 
fidelity “rigs” easily able to outperform 
any ready-made _radio-phonographs 
costing twice as much. For this some 
installation men have cursed the con- 
sumers’ laboratories. The $140 figure 
was pretty tight even for a 78-r.p.m. 
rig in 1948; now it is far too small, but 
it sticks in peoples’ minds. 

Actually, at present prices, $250 is 








about the workable minimum. This 
allows for a $50 ten-watt amplifier; a 
$70 FM tuner; a $38 three-speed rec- 
ord changer; a $25 loudspeaker, and 
a $12 standard-plus microgroove 
“switchover” variable-reluctance car- 
tridge. It leaves, as can be seen, only 
about $60 for cabinetry, which is why 
elbow grease and ingenuity usually are 
vital ingredients in rigging a home for 
hi-fi economically. 

“A good woofer,” said a somewhat 
perfectionistic exhibitor at the Audio 
Fair, “is as hard to house as a Saint 
Bernard dog.” He was exaggerating, 
but not grossly. The other components 
of a rig can sit and function wherever 
they’ll fit, but a speaker expected to de- 
liver good bass response needs some 
help. A good bass viol cannot be made 
out of a cigar box; it needs resonance 
space. So does a loudspeaker designed 
to reproduce the bull fiddle’s tone—at 
best, a ten-cubic-foot enclosure; at 
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least, a six-cubic-foot one. Further- 
more, sound is generated from the 
back of a speaker as well as the front. 
Hence its enclosure usually must be 
padded, or interior echoes will produce 
distortion. Some enthusiasts have 
solved this problem by mounting speak- 
ers in sturdy closet doors, letting the 
ulsters and topcoats inside break up 
the echoes. 

Some speaker companies and in- 
stallation shops also sell acoustic cab- 
inets. Prices range from $24 upward. 
Most cabinetmakers, too, now know 
their acoustic rules. There is one, in 
Mount Vernon, New York, who makes 
excellent knockdown cabinets, slotted 
and pierced for screws and glue, to or- 
der from rough sketches customers 
send him—and at modest prices. 

And there are, incidentally, a few 
ready-made high-performance radio 
phonographs on the market. Notable 
are those put out by Avery Fisher, in 











New York. In general, however, the 
standard setmakers seem satisfied to 
let the components industry handle the 
golden-era trade, although they them- 
selves, in a good many instances, have 
gone into the components business. 


Naturally, any enthusiasts’ field like 
this soon produces furious partisan- 
ships. Each craftsman is utterly and 
unarguably committed to the thesis 
that his own amplifiers, speakers, or 
tuners are far better than any others. 
This might well afflict the layman buy- 
er with unease were it not for another 
feature of the field, also probably char- 
acteristic of labors of love. This is that 
since the craftsmen use every ounce of 
ingenuity they can muster, quality re- 
flects costs—and hence prices—with 
great reliability. It costs just about 
twenty dollars more to produce an FM 
tuner with driftproof automatic fre- 
quency control than one without it, 
and this is the price difference between 
the two when they reach the market. 
The buyer gets almost exactly what he 
pays for. Moreover, since most of the 
components are professional equip- 
ment in all but name, they are very 
durable and easy to resell at good 
prices. In fact, probably about half of 
all high-fidelity enthusiasts do their 
buying with the idea of replacing one 
item or another with a higher-grade 
one when they have saved enough 
moncy. 

This theory, carried to logical ful- 
fillment, can lead to weird extrava- 
gances. 
has invested the price of a Cadillac in 
his music-room fixings now is bitterly 
downcast because he can no longer en- 
joy his large, once-well-loved library of 
78-r.p.m. (standard-speed ) 
Worn with years of playing before the 
invention of scratchproof diamond sty- 
luses and featherweight pickup arms, 
they sound terrible on his new equip- 
ment. However, his case is exception- 
al. The fact is that although old 
records show thcir limitations on high- 
fidelity reproducers, they still sound 
better than they ever did before. And 
many of the new long-playing records 
actually yield something very much 
like what the ear hears in a concert 
hall, especially in chamber works. As 
for the way a local, “live” FM musical 
broadcast sounds on a good hi-fi array, 
only hearing is believing. 

—Joun M. Conty 
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The U.N. and children: A Sikh boy gets a TB inoculation 


Indian school children brush their teeth with twigs 
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“Back in 1942 I joined the Payroll 


Savings Plan at the U. S. Naval’ 


Ordnance Plant where I work as an 
executive secretary. I put 10% of 
my salary into bonds to help win 
the war. And I still buy bonds.” 













































































“Through careful managing, the twins 
and I have lived comfortably and 
saved too. This fall the twins will 
enter Butler University— thanks to 
U.S. Savings Bonds, the best way 
to save I know!” 
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HOW U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE PAYING OFF FOR 
MRS. MARY CALLON OF INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


‘Meet Janet and Jack, my twin reasons for buying bonds,” says 
Mary Callon. “Even though I’m a widow, these children are 
going to have a college education. The U. S. Savings Bonds I 


bought will see them through!” 


Wns. Callens Slow, Cow be your story, too | 


What Mary Callon did, you can do, 
too—and just as easily! Just take 
these three simple steps— today: 


1. Make one big decision—to put 
saving first, before ‘you even touch your 
income. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount 
systematically, week after week, or 
month after month. 


3. Start saving automatically by sign- 
ing up today in the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work or the Bond-A- 


Month Plan where you bank. You 
may save as little as $1.25 a week or as 
much as $375 a month. If you can set 
aside just $7.50 weekly, in 10 years 
you'll have bonds and interest worth 
$4,329.02 cash! 





You’ll be providing security not 
only for yourself and your family 
but for the free way of life that’s so 
important to us all. And in far less 
time than you think, your plans will 
turn into reality, just as Mary Cal- 
lon’s are doing. 





FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 
COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW—THROUGH 
REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 
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